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IMPROVEMENTS IN GAS MACHINERY. 
<cltcimialitaain, 

We continue to-day our report of the Meeting at Chicago of the American 
Gas Light Association, and we have no doubt that our readers will be much 
interested in the paper by General Hickenlooper, on ‘‘ Steam Stoking In- 
ventions and the Relations they bear to Gas Interests,” and the discussion 
upon it. The General’s review of the situation is clear, comprehensive and 
concise. Security from competition, closed doors and secret industry, 
company officers unfamiliar with details of business, ‘‘ practical” but unscien- 
tific management, all these are referred to as causes that may have existed 
in the past ; but their days are numbered, and the near future must be met 
by the highest intelligence, the most practical skill, and the most thorough 
scientific kuowledge and training, if the vast industry upon which the com- 
fort and safety of millions of people depend is to keep pace with the de- 
mands of the times. 

Mere brute force, and expenditure of human muscle, cannot accomplish 
this any more than the enormous crops of this country could be gathered by 
hand without the reapers and other agricultural machines which the engi- 
neers of the present day have devised. The old saying about ‘‘making two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before” has a widespread application, 
and in no case a more pointed one than in the manufacture of gas. Every 
arrangement that relieves the working man from wear and tear of muscle is 
a benefit to the human race. A unit of work may be defined as the expen- 
diture of power necessary to raise one pound one foot in a unit of time. 
Now, let any manager of a works take his pencil and compvte the number 
of pounds of weight which has to be raised one foot every day in his retort 
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house, and then let him compute what this would be per minute, and he can 
form some idea of what the human stoker has to endure. Add to this the 
unfavorable conditions under which this labor has to be performed, the 
transitions of heat and cold, the smoke and steam, and the air he breathes, 
and who can wonder that many humane engineers have spent much time, 
labor and money in trying to substitute steam for man power in the per- 
formance of this work. Humanity alone should demand the accomplish- 
ment of this end. We are well aware that a corporation ‘is said to have no 
humanity, and, what is worse, no soul—but every corporation has one vital 
poiut, and that is known as ‘‘ profit.” 

Show the most soulless corporation in existence how it may develop this 
one vital point, and increase its magnitude by the smallest percentage, and 
it beeomes all eyes dnd ears. Now, it is at this point, as we look at it, that 
all the obstacles to advance are to befound, The first query offered is, 
‘* What will it cost?” Upon being shown clearly that, although “the first 
cost may be something, still the ultimate saving will be large, the cautious 
sentinel at the treasury door only replies, ‘‘It is too much ;” ‘‘ Can’t afford 
to pay that amount ;” ‘‘ No, sir; you must get something cheaper to ac- 
complish the same result;” ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush!” ete., etc. This kind of policy may do for a time, but it cannot 
prevail against all comers in the future. Radical defects demand radical 
changes, and the matter may as well be met now as at any future time. As 
renewals have to be made they should embody the best practice up to date, 
and where new developments present themselves they must be taken advan- 
tage of, and the works adapted to the improvements, and rebuilt, if neces- 


_| sary, to get the fullest advantage of them. 


The present moment is a most favorable time for considering these ques- 
tions, From all parts of the country we are informed that there is a general 
increase in the amount of business being done by our gas makers, In some 
places the increase is 10 per cent., while in cthers it is as high as 15 or 20 
per cent. over the send out of last year. Thisis gratifying intelligence, and 
should induce every man to put his works in thorough running order to 
meet the increased demand. This can be best and most economically done 
by having plenty of producing plant so as never to be crowded or obliged to 
work at disadvantage. It is true that many points remain unsettled as to 
what is really the best practice; but the prudent soul who waits till all these 
points are settled will die of an extreme old age, and, in the meantime, lose 
money enough to try a dozen different systems and secure some additional 
profit from each of them. 

To raise the retort houses up vut of the mud, to put in furnaces that will 
save more than half the fuel now burned, to get the best settings, to apply 
machinery to the handling and charging of coal and the drawing, breaking, 
and delivery of coke, to substitute steam and hydraulic power for human 
power, these are some of the problems that must enter into the designing 
and erection of the retort house of the ‘‘near future.” It is folly to sit down 
and say that in any one of these particulars our people are unable to cope 
with the difficulties of the case. We feel sure that the talent is only waiting 
for the call and it will respond with alacrity. Not gratuitously should any 
one expect to have the result of any man’s brainwork ; but money spent is 
sometimes money saved—get the best, pay well for it, and the result cannot 
be doubtful. We know that many minds are working on the above problems, 
and are confident that with any reasonable encouragement on the part of 
those who control the policy of the companies, results are sure to follow 
that will tend to cheapen the cost and the selling price of gas, and, at the 
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same time, largely extend its use. The example shown by the Cincinnati 
Gas Light and Coke Company in this respect is one worthy of all praise ; 
and the results, as set forth in General Hickenlooper’s paper, are proof pos- 
itive of the financial suceess of mechanical applications in their works. ‘The 
statement made by General Hickenlooper that his coal was never touched 
by hemd from the time it left the yard until its coke was dumped on the 
sidewalk at the customer's house, is a statement of which any man should 
be justly promd ; and we are glad to be able to record this fact which, it is 
believed, cam be said of very few other men in the world. 








| Communicated Article. ] 
“Are High Heats Economical P”’ 
iim le 

In the discussion of the letter of Mr. George Livesey, which appeared in 
your issue of October 16th, it is important that we should know the follow- 
ing particulars before we can tell whether it will pay to use cannel or not, 
viz. : 

The cost of the cannel and caking coal per ton when delivered in the yard ; 
the price received per bushel for the coke; per gallon for the tar and the 
liquor, at the works ; also, the yield of gas, coke, tar, and liquor per ton of 
the material. 

S>, for this purpose, we will suppose that the price of the caking coal is 
$5 per ton ; the price received per bushel of coke, six cents ; per gallon of 
tar, three cents ; per gallon of lquor, one-half cent. The yield of gas per 
ib., 4.50 eubie feet, of 16 candle gas, or 72 candle feet ; the yield of coke per 
ton, 40 bushels ; of tar, 10 gallons, and of liquor, 20 gallons. 

That the price received per bushel of coke from the caunel is three cents ; 
per gallon of the tar, three cents ; per gallon of the liquor, one-half cent. 
The yield of gas, per lb. of the cannel, i» 4.50 cubic feet of 36 candle gas, or 
162 candle feet ; the yield of coke, 32 bushels ; of tar, 12 gallons, and of the 
liquor, 20 gallons ; and that the cost of the purification will be about the 
same in both cases, 

We will base our calculations on the work done by one of the Dieterich 
benches of sixes, with retorts 20” x 12” x 102”. One of these benches will 
easily burn off 10,800 lbs., or 4.82 tons of coal in the 24 hours, with 25 per 
cent. of the coke which it makes. 

Now, the questivn is, what sum may be paid for the said cannel, under the 
conditions before mectioned, to make the cannel exactly equivalent to the 
said caking coal in the matter of economy. 


Caxine Coan. 








Dr. 
4.82 tons of caking coal at $5.00........... i Wanads se tae $24.10 
48 bushels of coke at six cents....... 0... cece 2.88 
ee . 438 
‘’ Wear and tear of benches, etc..............2............. 1.00 
Se GOP OO GID ook iiss. eb boé eee $32.36 
Cr. 
192 bushels of coke at 6 cents.................. $11.52 
48 gallons of tar at 3 cents..................... 1,44 
96 gallons of liquor at } cent.................., 48 
——_—s—«q9113..44 
Total cost of materials for the gas made..................... $18. 92 


10,800 Ibs. x 72 candle feet=777,600 candle feet. 

1000 candle feet will cost 18.92 x 1000+777,600=$0. 02433. 

The decimal $0.02433 will be carried on and used again in the equation 
for the cannel. 





CANNEL. 
Dr. 
4.82 tons of cannel at z dollars................0.... $ 4.822 
48 bushels of coke ut six cents..................... $2.88 
De ee Ie IRS 6 5 on 5 ss Soc ccsacvasccces 4.38 
Wear and tear of benches, etc..................... 1.00 
i BE Bie GON Os oon Biviccs vide acon cases cuct $4.827-+-$8. 26 
Cr. 
154 bushels of coke at three cents........... $4.62 
58 gallons of tar at three cents.............. 1.74 
96 gallons of liquor at jcent................ 0.48 
—_—_— 6.84 
Total cost of materials for the cs . £4 ib eke Feee $4.822+-$1.42 


10,800 lbs. x 162 candle feet= 1,749,600 candle feet. 
1000 candle fee will cost (4.822-4-1.42) x 1000-+-1,749,600=$0. 2433. 


Hence— 48202z-4-1420 = 42,567.768 
48202 = 42567. 768—1420 
And x=$8.54 





Accordingly, one ton of the said cannel, at $8.54 per ton, will be equiva- 
lent to one ton of the said caking coal at $5 per ton in the way of economy, 
unless a greater candle power is required than that which can be obtained 
from the caking. 


Consequently, if the Newcastle coal, which Mr, George Livesey mentions, 
costs 15 shillings per ton, when delivered in the yards, yields 4.375 cabic 
feet per lb., of 15} candle gas, or 68 candle feet ; and the cannel ccsts 30 
shillings per ton, and yields 4.60 cubic feet per lb., of 30 candle gas, or 135 
candle feet, then I am quite sure that it will not pay to use that cannel, un- 
less they require a greater candle power than the Newcastle will give alone. 

The cost of the gas per thousand cubic feet, at exit of retort house, may 
be readily obtained by multiplying the cost per thousand candle feet by the 
candle power required ; end accordingly, in this case, a 16 candle gas will 
cost $0.02433 x 1638.92 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

By substituting other figures for those given in the preceding formulas for 
the prices paid and received for the several materials, etc., results may ba 
obtained which will accord with the prices for the same in any locality. 


111 Broapway, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1880. Wn. Farmer. 


Mr. Editor : I have read with much interest the article from the pen of 
Mr. George Livesey, of London, as published in your last issue. The ques- 
tion he raises as to the economy of running high heats is a very important 
one, 

A great step in advance in the manufacture of gas would be gained if the 
point could be definitely settled as to where the economy in the carboniza- 
tion of coal ceases. Doubtless most gas engineers have experimented mure 
or less in this direction, aud have arrived, in a rough way, at the point where 
it is not safe or econumical to carry their heats higber. From my own ex- 
perience in daily working, taking Penn coal (for, I presume, that what New- 
castle coal is to England, Penn cval is to this country), and after corrections 
to standard pressure and temperature, 10,500 feet per long ton (for the 
sake of comparison) of 17 candle gas at the works is, I find, about the max- 
imum economical yield. 

I have arrived at this conclusion from the fact that when I endeavored to 
get 11,000 feet per ton, certain results invariably followed. 

1st. A reduction in the illuminating power of 1} candles. 

2d. An increase of fuel of more than 10 per cent. While 34 bushels of coke 
per bench per 24 hours will produce 10,500 feet, it takes 38 or 39 bushels to 
produce 11,000 feet. 

3d. The stand pipes begin to stop up, and this I consider to be an expen- 
sive and serious evil. It is at this poiut that I believe the illuminating power 
is reduced. The highly-heated retort converts the light-giving vapors into 
lampblack and soot.. These are carried along witn the current of gas into 
the stand pipe and gradually stop it up. 

4th. And it follows, when the gas is denuded of these light giving vapors 
or naphthas, that naphthaline is deposited in the service pipes. This is in- 
variably the case whenever I have the heats which I consider too high. 

So that, having to pay those four expensive items for the extra 500 feet, 
leaves no doubt in my mind that a high yield of gas, per ton of coal carbon- 
ized, is not an infallible test of good management. 

Respectfully, 
Jas, SOMERVILLE. 








American Society of Civil Engineers. 
———— 


The Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers was held November 3d, 1880, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year. 

President—James B. Francis. 

Vice-Presidents—Ashbel Welch, Octave Chanute, 

Secretary and Librarian—John Bogart. 

Treasurer—J. James R. Croes. 

Directars—C. Vandervoort Smith, Joseph P. Davis, D. J. Whittemore, 
G. Bouscaren, William H. Paine. 


As suggested by a circular recently issued the Annual Meeting (after the 
presentation of reports and the canvas of the votes), was adjourned to meet 
on Wednesday, November 17th, 1880, at 10 a.m.; at the Society House. ‘The 
morning meeting of November 17th will be occupied with discussion on 
Society business. Arrangements are in progress by the members resident 
in New York, for a special meeting, with professional papers and discussions, 
for visits to points of engineering interest, for collations, and for a recep- 
tion. These arrangements will extend over the day and evening of both 
Wednesday and Thursday, November 17th and 18th. All members are in- 
vited to be present. Joun Boaart, 

Nov. 4rx, 1880. Secretary. 
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[Orrictan Report.—Continued from page 206. | 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 
Hep ar Curcaao, Inu., Ocroner 13, 14, anp 15, 1880. 


AFTERNOON SEsston—Ocrt, 13. 


Mr. Wood—I do not think that large stand pipes would remedy the diffi- 
culty. We commenced running our higher heats, getting present results 
while having the old 14-inch hydraulic main. The stand pipes started from 
the mouthpiece at 4 inches and ended at the hydraulic main at 3 inches. 
In rebuilding one set of benches we put in a larger main and 6-inch stand 
pipes, and expected imme.liate relief; but we had none. We had about 
the same experience with a 6-inch stand pipe that Mr. Forstull has detailed 
in his paper. We had fully as much trouble with them as we had with the 
smaller ones. There is no question but that with high heats you will have 
stopped stand pipes ; and a superintendent or engineer of a gas works who 
boasts of having no stopped stand pipes can be pretty well assured that he 
is running low heats, 

Mr. Starr—We are carbonizing about 1650 pounds per charge; sometimes 
it rans down to a little less, but that is the average. We have six retorts, 
and carbonize from 275 to 390 pounds per retort per charge. 

Mr. Helme—A few years ago [ was in Dumfries, where Mr. -Malam was 
running his process, from which great results were expected. He ran his 
heats as high as he could get them. Dr. Wallace and Mr. Harrison were 
there examining the process at the time. I noticed that he used water on 
the outside of his pipe. Right at the top he had a very small trough, less 
than one-sixteenth and more than one thirty-second of a inch in diameter, 
along which the water dropped. Immediately under the stand pipe in the 
mouthpiece there was a 6-inch pipe, which went into the main on the floor. 
The result was that all of the vapors which were carried down by the water 
escaped below ; and although he had such high heats, he had no trouble 
from stopped pipes. 

The President—Was it a jet of water, or a dropping ? 

Mr. Helme—It was a constant dropping. In Mr. Wood’s case the water 
appears to have lodged on the floor of the mouthpiece, but here there was 
an escape below the mouthpiece, by means of a 6-inch pipe running into a 
wide-open trough. There was quite a large amount of water running away 
from the 9 retorts which he used, and he charged from the other end, where 
there was no stand pipe at all. 

Mr. Wood—That is more water than should be used. It does no require 
so much, 

Mr. Sommerville—I was sent, some time ago, to a gas works where they 
had stopped making gas, and they wanted to know what was the matter. I 
found that they had been running very high heats, and had been charging 
very small charges. The stand pipes were all stopped up. They employed 
a gang of men, and we found that the hydraulic main was one mass of 
pitch, and the pipe leading from the main to the condenser, as I afterward 
found, was also one mass of pitch. In fact, we had to take it out and kindle 
a large fire and burn it out. I was obliged to get to work as quickly as I 
could, and I did not take all of the pitch out of the hydraulic main, but 
only a portion of it. I started the men to charging, and told them to leave 
in the mouthpiece a shovel of coal, and go ahead. We never had the stand 
pipes stopped from that time on, and that is the remedy I always apply. 
A few days ago I had in my works something which is very unusual—a 
stopped pipe. I told the men to shovel cold coal for a little while on the 
floor of the mouthpiece. My idea was that this cold coal would cvol these 
vapors. It always has had the effect, in my case, ot cleaning the pipes. 

Mr. Forstall—We have tried that plan, and it was almost invariably suc- 
cessful, We put the last shovel of coal in the mouthpiece. But it is a 
costly remedy, and one that I do not like to adopt. I should like some- 
thing more scientific. In regard to the Malam process, which Mr. Helme 
spoke of, in addition to the jut of water in his stand pipe he uses a sort of 
punch bowl, into which the water drops, and there is a constant evaporation 
going on in that bowl which most thoroughly and effectively cools the 
mouthpiece, So that in every case where I can derive relief to the stand 
pipes from the use of water, it indirectly comes right down to cooling the 
mouthpiece. But the ascension pipe might just as well, and more profit- 
ably, be left hot, because some of the vapors that are condensed in the 
cooled ascension pipes are those that ought to go into the hydraulic main, 
and we therefore lose some of our residual products. The object should be 
to condense in the mouthpiece only such vapors as we cannot carry forward, 
and let the others pass off without being condensed in the stand pipe, I 
wish to say, before this discussion is ended, that I do not intend to let the 
matter rest here. I intend to test it most thoroughly by methods which I 
think will be best calculated to arrive at a correct solution of the problem, 
and I will report the result at the next annual meeting. (Applause.) 

Major Dresser—I will state that two cases have come within my knowl- 
edge during the last two months, where the same trouble existed as has 











been referred to. In one case it was Mr. Stedman’s works, at Newport. 
They applied Mr. Wood’s remedy, and found that it worked satisfactorily. 
The other case was in Derby, Conn., where the Dieterich furnace had been 
put in. The furnace did its work perfectly for about two weeks, when, all 
at once, this stopping of stand pipes took place, so that they were unable to 
make the quantity of gas they had been making. They applied a similar 
remedy, dropping water into the pipes, and that relieved them. 

Mr. Odiorne—Since this discussion commenced I have learned from the 
superintendent of the works at Plymouth that his attention was called to 
this process by Mr. Stedman, of Newport. Previous to that he had been 
very much troubled by the stoppages in his stand pipes and in his hydraulic 
main. He had to clean them out every week. He says that he has had no 
stoppages since he began to use Mr. Wood’s process. 

Mr. Wood--I do not wish the members of the Association to be misled in 
relation to this matter. It is not Mr. Wood’s process by any means, It 
was devised by somebody else, and I tried it and found it effective. It was 
devised by a foremam, and put in operation in a small works in Court- 
land, N. Y., over which I had some supervision. He tried it and found it 
very effective. He had modified the process somewhat. After he found 
it effective with small stand pipes he applied for a patent, and in the Patent 
Office he came across a patent for a somewhat simiiar process, I think he 
then changed it somewhat, and instead of making the usual juint in the 
stand pipe at the mouthpiece, he put some cotton waste in there, and let 
the water run on that. I have learned within a few days that he succeeded 
in getting 1 patent on his process. How it was done, whether by introduc- 
ing water through the cotton waste or not, Ido not know. At any rate, I 
do not wish it to be understood that it is my process, because it is not. I 
simply tried it and found it effective, that is all. 

Mr. Odiorne—The stand pipes at Plymouth were 4 inches, and only about 
8 or 9 feet long. 

Mr. Allen (Poughkeepsie)—You are pleased to say that I am the Methud- 
ist class leader of the water gas process, and I suppose that when the class 
‘gets into difficulty the leader ought to say something. If I have anything 
to say I shall be but a few moments about it. I thivk the difficulty the 
gentlemen complain of is radical. You have never succeeded in making gas 
under your present process without these difficulties occurring from day to 


dry goods to move across the street without any power to move them, as to 
move that mass of carbon from your retorts without a power to carry it. 
The trouble is, there is no power, and no permanent supporting gas to 
carry the amount of carbon in the coal, It must become deposited in your 
retorts, in your stand pipes, and in your hydraulic mains, for want of a per- 
manent supporting gas to carry it. When you come to the point that you 
make a pure chemical gas in your retorts, and perfect it there, you will have 
no trouble between that and your holder, and your consumers will have no 
trouble in burning it. When you can get in your gas a proportion of per- 
manent supporting gas that will carry it off without clogging, you will then 
give your consumers a high candle power gas that will not smoke. Until 
you can do that you cannot furnish such a gis. You have been speaking of 
your troubles. Now, I say that our works at Poughkeepsie run day after 
day, month after month, year after year, and we send 100,000 feet of gas 
through 7-inch stand pipes without any such thing as clogging, without 
any ammonia in it, without any sulphuretted hydrogen in it, and without 
any of these troubles that you complain of. I hold that the reason is sim- 
ply this—that the gas is net properly formed in the retorts, where it should 
be formed. After it leaves the retort you cannot make anything else of it 
except as it was when it left the retort, because the moment it gets to a 
lower temperature, all the chemical operation of it is wasted, except the 
condensing of that portion of it which has not become volatilized enough to 
pass off. 

The President—Permit me to say that this discussion is upon the question 
as to how to prevent the stoppage of stand pipes, and not upon the the man- 
ufacture of gas either from coal or water. 

Mr. Allen—That is just what I am now discussing. I say that you want 
a permanent supporting gas sufficient to take up the carbon as it is volatil- 
ized. That is just the point I want to make, and that is the point that I 
think wili be arrived at much more generally than itis now. I say that we 
can take coal which will yield 20,000 feet to the ton and send in a perma- 
nent supporting gas sufficient to take up the whole of the carbon and chem- 
ically unite with it, and that will carry it off into your holders without any 
of the difficulties that you complain of. I say it can be done, and that we 
have done it. We have made 100,000,000 feet without any of these 
traubles. 

Mr. Cartwright (Philadelphia)—Cval gas ? 

Mr. Allen—We use naphtha, and we use bituminous coal. It makes no 
difference what coal you use, nor how much carbon there is in it, if you 
have a permanent supporting gas ready at hand to take up the carbon as it 
becomes volatilized. If it is not there at the moment, then it becomes. 








day. It looks to me as if a merchant might just as well expect his boxes of 
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deposited. There is no difference in the gas, whether you make it from oil 
or coal, because the oil is merely distilled from the coal in the great labora- 
tory of nature. Anthracite coal is the coke of bituminous coal. I will now 
proceed more to the question as to how to handle that. 

Mr. Forstall—Doubtiless a man may be cured of the headache by cutting 
off his head. There is no doubt in the world that if we rebuild our works 
and go to making water gas we shall cure the stoppage of our ascension 
pipes. But we are looking for a cheap remedy, and I am afraid that pro- 
posed by Mr. Allen is a little too expensive. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Allen—Let me answer that. If the gentleman will show me what it 
costs him to put this gas into his holders, I think I can convince him that 
we can put gas into his holder, of a higher candle power, perhaps, than he 
can make at his works, at a less cost than it now costs him. 

Gen. Hickenlooper -I call the gentleman to order, and ask that he be 
good enough to confine himself to the sxbject under consideration. He is 
now wandering very far from it. 

Mr. Allen—I would like to be heard in reply to the gentleman’s remarks 
about cutting off heads. I am not talking upon such a foolish subject as 
cutting heads off. 

Mr. Forstall—I only spoke in a Pickwickian sense. 

Mr. Allen—This is not a Pickwickian subject, and I am not talking in a 
Pickwickian sense. This is a subject, I take it, of a good deal of interest. 
When I am headed off in a Pickwickian style, I ask to give some facts, I 
do not wish to cast slurs upon any one, and I do not intend to. 

The President—It strikes me that you are discussing a subject that it is 
not proper now to go into, and which does not in any way belong to the 
matter treated of by Mr. Forstall in his paper. The discussion must be 
confined to the subject dealt with in that paper, and how to get rid of the 
trouble he speaks of. 

Mr. Allen—That is just what I was talking about. (Laughter.) It can 
be dove without much trouble, and I was attempting to show how. 
Whether it cuts off anybody’s head or not I am not able to say. 

The President—You have stated your position, and Gen. Hickenlooper 
has called you to order. It is perhaps proper for me to say that I have 
treated your digression from the subject immediately before us, as I sup- 
pose the Association is inclined to regard it ; but if the members wish you 
to go on and defend your system I have no objection in the world, and I 
will at once put it to a vote. 

Mr. Allen—No, sir ; I do not wish to be heard at all. 

The President—I do not wish to abridge the right of discussion, and it is 
for the Association to say whether they wish the discussion to be confined 
to the subject legitimately before us. 

Mr. Allen—It seems to me that if I can show you how gas works can be 
run without the trouble complained of, and which is the subject of discus- 
sion, I am clearly in order. 

The President—You have already stated how you proposed it should be 
done, and you are now discussing your system of making gas, which is not 
the question before us. 

Mr. Allen—We have done it. 

Mr. Cartwright—With coal ? 

Mr. Allen—I say we have done it. 

The President—You have already stated your whole argument. 

Mr. Allen—I was going to state one fact, if you will allow me. Mr. 
Allen, of the Astor House, told me the other day that he had used our gas 
during the summer in his private house, and he said that he never saw as 
pure, white, brilliant gas in his life, and we have not had a particle of 
trouble with our stand pipes. 

Mr. Cartwright—I would like to ask Mr. Allen if he has any stand pipes 
at all, 

Mr. Allen—We have one stand pipe for 100,000 feet. It is only a 7-inch 
pipe, and we have no trouble with it whatever. 

Mr. Cartwright—And you do not use any coal except for fuel ? 

Mr. Bartis—What I understand we are trying to get at is this: How to 
keep our stand pipes free in manufacturing gas from bituminous coal, and 
not from anything else. Those who do not have this difficulty have no need 
of the reniedy. I would like to ask Mr Forstall if he has noticed at what 
particular point of time the stoppage in his pipes takes place after the re- 
torts are charged—how soon after the charge is put in ? 

Mr. Forstall—It was absolutely impossible to tell, because the stoppages 
are not constant. Thy will run over from one charge to another. These 

pitch stoppages sometimes occur in the middle of the charge, and sometimes 
at the end. Sometimes the pipes will be stopped at the beginning of the 
next charge, because the pitch has commenced to form above, and we have 
to clean our stand pipes between the charges. The stoppages from dry soot 
almost invariably occur within the first half hour after the charge is put in. 
They come very suddenly. I have tried very often to discover some regu- 
larity in their appearance, with reference to the periods of distillation, but 
{ have never been able to make a satisfactory investigation on that point. 


Mr. Burtis—In some little experience that we have had of that kind, I 
have noticed that the stoppages would appear to present themselves shortly 
after the retorts have been charged, but not universally so. We very rarely 
have stoppages in the bridge or dip pipes. Our stoppages occur mostly in 
the stand pipes, a short distance above the mouthpiece or on the lid at the 
mouthpiece ; and sometimes I would have it removed and another lid put 
on. I never lost the charge, as Mr. Starr has spoken of. I was never 
troubled to that extent. Some time ago I noticed that condensation took 
place in the main very rapidly. I adopted a device of my own and used it 
at every bench having a main of its own, and I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the effect. I had an ordinary syphon arranged in such a way that I 
ran the discharge from the main over into any vessel that I saw fit lying on 
the floor, so that the sum total of the discharge from the main was run im- 
media ‘ely off. I had that remain from the time the last retort was charged 
until the expiration of the four hours. I made a memorandum of the con- 
densation, and nearly all of it was during the first half hour after the re- 
torts were charged. I have no record of it here, but have at my oftice, and 
can tell exactly the quantity of coal that was charged, at what period of 
time the maximum of condensation took place, and at what period the con- 
densation actually ceased. The impression left upon my mind was that if, 
in some way, we could get rid of a portion of the condensation after a par- 
ticular time, we would have less stoppage, because almost all the stoppage 
that took place was immediately after the charge, just at the time I had de- 
termined the bulk of the condensation was taking place, and the ammoniacal 
liquor and the tar were being formed. 

Mr. William Cartwright—I would like to ask Mr. Forstall if he has ever 
used Higgin’s check plate ? 

Mr. Forstall—We have used two or three different check plutes, Higgins’s 
among them. 

Mr. William Cartwright—Mr. Higgins, of Rome, N. Y., has a patent on 
a check plate, as he calls it. It was brought to my attention some years 
ago. We have used it occasionally in our works. Weare not often troubled 
with stoppages, our pipes being 7 inches in diameter ; but whenever we are 
and it gets to be a continuous thing, we put in these check plates. As long 
as there is a tendency for the pipes to stop we insert the check plates. 
Probably by corresponding with Mr. Higgins you can get what information 
you desire in regard to them. 

Mr. Forstall—We have used check plates with some advantage, but I do 
not think the advantage compensated for the trouble of putting them in and 
taking them out, because it lengthened the time the retorts were opened, 
and increased the tar and pitch, so as to necessitate frequent cleaning. We 
came to the conclusion that the good they did was not sufficient, in our case, 
to warrant our using them exclusively. They gave us some relief, however. 
For instance, they would relieve us from a portion of the stoppage in the 
stand pipes, but would have no effect upon the bridge and dip pipe stop- 
pages. 

Mr. Cartwright—We have not had any trouble with our dip pipes when- 
ever we have used the check plates. . 

Mr. Butterworth—-Did you keep any record by which you could tell 
whether, when you had stopped pipes, you did not have a better yield and 
make more gas? My idea is that whenever you have stopped pipes you get 
a better yield. 

Mr. Forstall—It was just the reverse with us. We had no stopped pipes 
in the summer. We very rarely have them at that time. In the summer 
we always make our largest yield, because, in order to save the men, we run 
our charges 44 instead of 4 hours, and our yield is from 5.20 to 5.50 cubic 
feet per pound. Very often, on Tuesday nights, after the retorts have been 
idle all day, we have run up to 5.80 cubic feet to the pound. At such times 
this summer we have had no stoppages. On the contrary, in winter, when 
we have been troubled with naphtialine, we have had to run our heats 
down a little for the sake of getting rid of the naphthaline. At those very 
times we have had this trouble with the stoppage of the pipes. 

The President—Are we to infer that those who say nothing upon this 
subject have no trouble from the stopping of their pipes? So far as our 
works are concerned, we have had very little trouble from this cause, It 
has never attracted my attention especially. Just before putting in the 
charge our men often use an instrument such as, I believe, is used by Mr. 
Forstall, to clean out the accumulated material. We have no trouble, how- 
ever, so long as we use the regular coal. We didi have some trouble when 
we used another kind of coal, to which I have referred. 

Mr. Sommerville—Have you arrived at the conclusiow that the trouble is 
the fault of the gases that come up the pipes ? 

Mr. Forstall—Not the gases, but the vapors. I am satisfied that the gas, 
after it leaves the retort, loses its heat very rapidly. The heat is retained 

by the vapors that form the tar and pitch. I think that these have a very 
high heat, and if we could arrest and cool them we would not have the heat 
which goes to form the pitch, and would entirely prevent the stoppages in 
every case, What I am looking for is not a partial remedy which will re- 
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lieve the stand, bridge, and dip pipes when they are stopped, but for some- 
thing which will entirely and inevitably prevent the stoppage in any part of 
the apparatus, And from experience and thinking the matter over I do not 
think we can accomplish this unless we can stop these particular vapors 
which do the mischief, and take them out at that point where we can easily 
intercept them. I have no doubt whatever that the cooling of the ascension 
pipe by Mr. Wood, as I have said, affords relief by that very action. My 
difference with Mr. Wood is merely a difference of detail. 1t is not a dif- 
ference of principle. He accomplishes in bis ascension pipes what I want 
to accomplish in the mouthpiece. I would like to save a little more tar. I 
have no doubt that the cooling of the ascension pipe along its whole length 
will cause a greater condensation of tar, which must inevitably find its way 
to the mouthpiece, and thus we have a loss of our residual product. 

The President—That raises the question of how much tar you save and 
how much tar Mr. Wood saves. 

Mr. Coggshall—I have observed in my experience that when we were 
using iron retorts, producing only three and a-half feet, we had stopped dip 
pipes. We reach now from five to five and a-half, and I very seldom have 
stopped stand pipes. I use, of course, larger pipes than I liad at that time. 
I have not, for years and years, had a stoppage of a bridge or dip pipe. I 
have stoppages, however, at the mouth of the retort. I have a half-inch 
hole in every lid, and I have a crooked rod, so that if we see there is any 
stoppage, we can run the rod in without taking the lid off the mouthpiece, 
and thus relieve at once the opening of the stand pipe. We lose no gas to 
speak of, for it is alldone ina moment, That answers every purpose, I 
stop up the hole with mortar. 

Mr. Fuller—I have had some experience with stoppages. I have had 
some correspondence with a party in regard to the remedy. I think 
the same party used, as we do, a crook made of a flat piece of iron a great 
deal smaller than the pipe (our’s are 6-inch pipes), twisted half way round, 
something in the shape of a rainbow. We attached this crook to the end of 
a rod, so that we can run it up to the first joint, We had, some time ago, 
one that was an eighth of an inch, and with this crook attached we could 
run it clear to the stopper. Before we would draw our charge, or after the 
charge was drawo, we would insert both crooks, We have never had any 
trouble since, and have never had a stoppage. It is all done in a moment, 


The President—We are now prepared to hear General Hickenlooper’s 
paper. 

Mr. Wood—Before General Hickenlooper commences, I would move that 
a vote of thanks be tendered Mr, Forstall for the very interesting paper he 
has submitted. (Carried.) 


General Hickenlooper then read a paper entitled 


STEAM STOKING INVENTIONS AND THE RELATIONS THEY BEAR TO GAS 
INTERESTS, 


In presenting a brief outline of the important subject embraced in the 
above title, it is not particularly flattering to the-vanity of the controllers of 
the vast interests so unreservedly confided to our care, for me tu assert with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no manufacturing industry of equal magni- 
tude, inaugurated during the present century, has derived less aid from 
mechanical appliances than that of the manufacture of gas, 


While we are frequently disposed to congratulate ourselves upun the 
wonderful growth of the industry we represent, may we not well stop to 
consider how much of that growth can properly be attributed to the uncul- 
tivated demand for an article of prime necessity, and how much to intelligent 
and successful efforts made to improve the quality and decrease the expense 
uf its production. 


With the single exception of the exhauster, no important advance has 
been made by the utilization of steam power since the days of Clegg, for in 
all other essential feature gas is, to-day, made and distributed as it was over 
half a century ago. . 


Why has such a condition of affairs existed ? Oertainly not because there 
has been no demand for such assistance, or desire for improvement, for I 
doubt if there is a single member of the profession who will not admit, or 
does not fully appreciate, the advantages to be derived from the adoption of 
any new and improved system of retort house labor, which would result not 
only in reducing the cost of manufacture, but in rendering us less depend- 
ent upon the expensive, peculiar, and exacting class of labor upon which we 
are now compelled to rely for continuous and unceasing production, 

Can it be that it is because, in fancied security from competition, we have 
sat ourselves down to enjoy the present at the expense of our future, or have 
we too zealously guarded the sacred precincts of our retort houses, or made 
of our business too select or secret an induatry, whereby mechanical experts 
and inventive geniuses have been deprived of an opportunity of studying 
our system and supplying our wants? Or is it because, as a general rule, 
the controlling officers of our companies are unfamiliar with the details of 
manufacture, and the works managed by practical but unscientific men, so 





engrossed by the cares and responsibilities of their positions that they have 
neither time nor derire for great mental exertion or co-operative action ? 

If this be true as a rule, there are certainly notable exceptions, for some 
of the brightest intellects and most highly educated and accomplished en- 
gineers of the country are to-day identified with gas interests; and even 
where such men as these have failed, success has not unfrequently been 
achieved by men possessing less culture but greater natural talents, who, 
contending against difficulties innumerable, have fought their way up, step 
by step, from the very humblest walks of life to the highest pinnacles of 
fame. 


I can therefore see no valid reason why we should be so far behind in the 
race of improvement, or why this power, if properly and scientifically ap- 
plied, should not, in the near fulure, perform as great wonders for the gas 
producer as it has already accomplished for other industrial pursuits, when 
it converted the low hum of the spinning wheel into the music of a thousand 
spindles, or substituted the lightning-like flash of the locomotive for the 
lazy laboring of a rumbling coach. 

To whatever cause past indifference or present delinquencies may be at- 
tributed, certain it is that hereafter we may expect to be called upon for the 
more general exercise of a higher degree of intelligence and nerve, the adop- 
tion of rewer and more scientific principles of manufacture, and a broader 
comprehension of the necessities for keeping pace with the advances made 
in other departments of mechanical industry, through the substitution of 
steam power for the present slow and laborious work of the human stoker ; 
for it is indeed humiliating to realize, that during an age celebrated for the 
wonderful achievements accomplished by the substitution of machinery for 
manual labor, the prevailing system of charging and discharging retorts 
should remain as it was before any of the gentlemen here assembled made 
their debut upon the retort house stage, and this, notwithstanding the nu- 
merous, but I fear feeble efforts which have been made to accomplish so 
apparently simple a task. 


Maiben, of Perth, was the first to take a progressive step as early as 1814, 
by inventing his “horizontal rotary retorts,” which were placed in success- 
ful operation at the Royal Mint, Birmingham, Chester and Bristol. 


Mr. Clegg afterwards constructed one based on nearly similar principles, 
but of greatly increased capacity, for which he obtained letters patent in 
1816, and soon thereafter followed with nis ‘‘ Webb retort,” capable of ex- 
tracting 11,000 cubic feet of gas from one ton of coal, 


Mr. Brunton followed in 1835 with his invention for feeding retorts from 
a hopper, the coal being pushed forward into the retort by a piston working 
through a stuffing box, forcing the coke back into a water-sealed chamber 
at the opposite end. 

Grafton followed, three years later, with his novel and ingenious invention 
of a scoop with closed end and sliding bottom, which, while being inserted, 
forced the coke out at the opposite end of a through retort, and as drawn 
back deposited the coal of a fresh charge. 

Geo. Michael then followed with his patent for a steam stoker, to be op- 
erated in connection with huge brick through retorts, 30’ x 9 x 2 feet into 
which the coal was charged through openings in the arch above, and from 
which the coke was pushed out byaram beam with cast iron head, the 
whole operated by suitable machinery. This, I may say in passing, is almost 
identical with the machines now being used at Pittsburg for discharging 
coke ovens, 

From this on, for a period of 20 years, little or no effort appears to have 
been made in this important direction, until 1860 H. Greene, of the Bolton 
Works, constructed a machine to which power was communicated through 
the agency of a square shaft operated by a stationary engine located at oné 
end of the retort house, and upon which shaft were affixed movable spur 
wheels, connectable with the machinery, and thus operating an adjustable 
rake, and a scoop to be filled by hand but inserted, turned and withdrawn 
by machinery. 

Wm. Malam, during the following year, invented a charging scoop which 
upon being moved rapidly forward vith a shovel-like motion, and then sud- 
denly stopped, projected the coal into the retort. 

It was not, however, until 1865 that any real practical advance was made 
toward the accomplishment of stoking by machinery, in which year Messrs, 
Best & Holden invented a machine operated by steam. It consisted of a 
frame supporting a coal hopper, boiler, engine and machinery for operating 
the three rakes and scoo,s, which latter, being in a fixed position, necessi- 
tated a special arrangement of the retorts, and the charging and discharging 
of three at one time. 

This objectionable feature was afterward overcome by Holden, to whom a 
patent was issued for an arrangement by which either of the rakes or scoops 
could be swung out at right anges, so that one or more could be operated 
at pleasure. 

Geo. Simpson next followed in 1867 with a patent charger, which provided 
for metal trays filled with coal, to be deposited in ordinary retorts until car- 
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* bonized, when they were to be withdrawn, discharged and refi‘led by suita- 
ble mechanical appliances. 

The following year witnessed the introduction of Dunbar & Nicholson’s 
machine, consisting of a combined scoop and rake, the latter working inside 
of the former, the whole moving upon an over-head trackway and operated 
by an endless wire rope or chain. 

W. T. Carpenter, in 1869, and also in 1876, obtained patents for mechani- 
cal appliances which, in all essential features, appear to be but a repetition 
of those of Brunton, for which patents were granted in 1835. 

Wm. R. Lake, of London, but a few months later, patented a scoop with 
a reversible web or apron bottom, operated by suitable machinery, com- 
municating longitudinal and lateral motion. The general features of this 
apparatus bear a striking resemblance to those of the Grafton patent in 
1838. 

H. A. Bonneville, in August, 1869, received a patent for a machine, the 
principal feature of which was the formation of a scoop in two sections, 
which, upon being inserted in a retort, opened and deposited the coal be- 
low. 

J. R. McFarlane, of Manchester, two years later, patented a combined 
rake and scoop, on the extreme end of which was an iron plate, so hinged as 
to preserve a horizontal position while entering, but when acted upon by a 
lever, descended and raked out the coke while being withdrawn. It also 
had a hinged bottom, through which the coal passed from the scoop to the 
retort. 

In the latter part of 1871, Messrs. Somerville & Robinson, of the Dublin 
works—where the Best and Holden machines had been previously operated 
—received a patent for a steam stoker, the special feature of which consisted 
of a reversible scoop filled from a sliding chute as it entered the retort. Mr. 
Robinson, some years later, improved upon this by subtituting a divisible 
scoop in two segments, one of which folded over the other. The rake con- 
sisted of a U-shaped bar, in the hollow of which rested a ligut rod, by which 
the rake head was lowered or elevated. The whole operated by suitable 
steam machinery. 


Messrs. Porter & Lane then entered the field with a novel apparatus for 
the production of gas through the agency of a vertical retort, to which pre- 
pared coal was automatically fed, and passed through in close contact with 
the sides of the retort by a permanent feed screw operated by steam, the 
coke falling into a coke box below, from which it was quickly removed by 
opening a self-sealing lid. 

This was followed by the ‘‘Rowland Steam Stoker,” which, although 
somewhat complicated, well represents the wonderful mechanical skill and 
Yankee ingenuity of its talented inventor. 


Wm. Mann, of London, next entered the field, in December, 1872 with 
shis separate steam charger and discharger. The coal being carried by a 
bucket belt to a receptacle from which it could be discharged into a scoop, 
divided into two paris longitudinally. When this scoop has entered the re- 
tort a suitable distance, it is sprung open and the charge thus deposited. 


The rake-tube has a head with axial motion operated by a chain or rod 
within the tube, and at outer end has affixed a small scoop or shovel with 
which to loosen and remove the tar cake. 


Wm. Foulis, of Glasgow, in January, 1873. received a patent for his 
‘** Hydraulic Stoker,” the power being communicated to cylinders or tubes 
which, under hydrauiic pressure, opened and closed telescopically. In the 
original design the coal was brought into the retort house in boxes the 
length and width of the scoop, and by a simple mechanical contrivance each 
box was raised from its truck, brought over the scoop, the bottom sprung 
open, and the charge deposited; hydraulic pressure then being applied, 
sends the scoop forward into the retort, inverts and withdraws it. 

The discharging is effected by bringing the telescopic rake tube to the de- 
sired position and applying the pressure at alternate ends. The inventor, 
during the same and subsequent years, obtained patents for improvements, 
under which he operated the scoops by a chain or band connections passing 
over forward and rear drums ; he also made the scoop attachable to the 
machine by means of a T-head catch fitting into a corresponding opening, 
by which arrangement he avoided the aecessity for using supplemental 
scoops or trays, as, being removable, they could be filled at one side and 
then swung into position ready for use. Slight improvements in the rake 
were also made, by which some of its functions were automatically per- 
formed. 

A few months later Messrs. Taylor, Buckley and Chadwick, of Oldham, 
patented a machine consisting of a scoop or box, with sliding bottom and 
rake attachments. When used, this combined scoop and rake was thrust 
forward into the retort, the rake heads turned down, and as drawn back 
it brings out the coke and deposits the coal, 

Wm. Maquay, of Dublin, in February, 1873, patente! a novel device for 
charging with coal contained in metal cylinders, at one end of a through re 





tort, and discharging by means of a fixed rake, working through a stuffing | eral attention or warrant words of hearty commendation. 


box, at the opposite end, by which the coke was to be drawn into a closed 
well below. 

W. Richards, during the same month, patented devices for drawing and 
charging, the latter being accomplished through the agency of a revers- 
ible scoop, and the former by the application of the motion generally known 
as the ‘‘lazy tongs.” All mounted on snitable carriage and operated by 
steam. 

Mr. West, of Maidstone, soon thereafter followed with his combined 
charger and discharger, consisting of a short scoop or wagon with movable 
bottom and shield in front, to be operated in a throngh retort by inserting 
at one end, driving it through, pushing the coke before it out at the oppo- 
site end, and dropping coal for a new charge as scoop is being withdrawn.. 
This, it will be observed, bears a striking resemblance to the apparatus for 
which Grafton received a patent thirty-five years previous. This system of 
discharging, however, was never practically adopted, but in lieu thereof 
another machine was constructed, carrying a rake, upon the end of which is 
affixed a loose ‘‘ hoe” and fixed ‘‘ slipper,” which latter causes the rake to 
slide over the coke until it has reached the desired point, when, by turning, 
the rake blade is inserted in the body of the coke, and upon being with- 
drawn brings out the charge. 

J. Maxwell, of Glasgow, in October, 1873, received a patent for an appar- 
atus consisting of a scoop or holder, charged with coal, to which proper 
momentum was to be given by inclined plane, swing, or steam piston, and 
upon being suddenly checked at the mouthpiece, projected the coal into 
the retort. This involves, practically, the same principles covered by the 
patent granted to Malam in 1861. 

Darlington and Scott next entered the field, and obtained letters patent 
in November, 1873, for a machine which operated a reversible scoop and 
spiral rake ; this latter being the new and novel feature of the invention, 
Being turned on its axis while entering, it is intended to pass through and 
loosen up the coke, and then, upon being withdrawn without turning, to 
bring out the charge. 

Warren and Waters next received a patent, in July, 1874, for a stoking 
machine, to which power was communicated by means of an endless wire 
rope running the full length of the retort honse, the scoops and rakes being 
operated by rotating screws and fixed nuts. 


J. Rowbottom, in September, 1874, procured a patent for a stoker carry- 
ing a scoop with hinged rake head, which, when propelled into a through 
retort, pushed the coke out at the opposite end, and on the return stroke 
deposited the coal by moving the outer casing of the scoop back, outside of 
a stationary plunger, thus forcing the coal out of the end of the scoop while 
being withdrawn. 


J. Steele, of Glasgow, in August, 1875, received provisional protection 
for a device by which coke could be discharged from a retort through the 
agency of a steam or compressed air blast. 


A. M. Clark, of London, during the following year, received a patent for 
placing coal in metal cylinders or cases, to be inserted in ordimary retorts ; 
and also for a scoop, with a plug or plunger held in position by a stiff 
spring, which on being released forced the coal out of the scoop as it was 
being withdrawn from the retort. 


J. Warner, of South Shields, next followed, in 1877, with. a patent for a 
stoker, the general feature of which are two vertical cylinders or hollow 
rams, on each of which is mounted a cradle for carrying the reversible 
scoop and rake; the whole forms a quadrilateral frame 10 feet by 3 feet, 
mounted on wheels and operated by an endless wire rope. The scoop and 
rake cradle is free to turn on the rams, and may therefore be worked at any 
angle, It is necessary to the introduction of this appavatus that material 
alterations be made in any existing plant, and the form of setuings be ad- 
justed tu the requirements of the machine, 


Quite recently MM Servier, Mounier and Rouget, of Paris, have intro- 
duced to public notice a hand charging machine, consisting of a hopper of 
sufficient capacity to huld six charges, opening at the bottom into a barrel 
distributer or coal valve, regulating the discharge into twin sheet iron 
scoops, about 4 feet in length, located upon a small cast iron car, to be 
driven into the retort by windlass and chain connection. The scoops are 
required to enter twice, and are turned by the movement of a square shaft 
trunnion and pinion located between the scoops. It appears to be prac- 
tically but a less efficient combination of the principles before adopted by 
Rowland and West. 


From the foregoing enumeration it will be apparent that considerable 
time and attention has already been given to the consideration of this im- 
portant subject, and while it is no part of the object of this paper to criti- 
cise these efforts. I may well be excused for xaying that a critical examina- 
tion of the various principles involved in their construction, and the cundi- 
tions necessary to their introduction, leave but little room for surprise that 
so few should have proved of sufficient practical importance to attract gen- 
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The Ross Steam stokers, to which I now desire to call your special atten- 
tion, and for which letters patent have been secured in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Canada and the United States, are not like many of 
their predecessors, the attempted crystallization, of crude ideas based upon 
superficial or theoretical knowledge, but are the results of four years of pa- 
tient and undivided thought, study and experiment, upon the part of a man 
to whom the wide field of applied mechanics contains but few untrodden 
paths. 

During this period many different machines were, by him, devised, built, 
practically tested, and finally abandoned as not fulfilling all the conditions 
which, in his judgment; were essential to complete success, leaving the ones 
which he now presents for the consideration of the gas world as the embodi 
ment of all that was good or worth preserving out of the mass of accumu- 
lated information thus obtained. 

As the duties assigned are essentially different, so also are the machines, 
which he has constructed separate and independent in order that each may 
be made to perform its own work, in its own way, and upon its own schedule 
time. 


In order that you may more clearly comprehend the detailed description 
of these machines, which will now be given, I herewith submit working 
models, and several copies of an engraving taken from a photograph, show- 
ing them as they appear in action at the works of the Cincinnati Gas Light 
and Coke Company. (See cut on page 209 of this Journal, issue of Nov. 2.) 


The Discharging Machine consists of a carriage or rectangular platform 
14 feet in length by 8 feet in width, resting upon two longitudinal and five 
transverse wrought iron 6 inch I beams ; the former 8 feet in length, two of 
the latter 13 feet 3 inches, and three 8 feet 3 inches in length, all united by 
angle plates and rivets, furming a light and durable frame, carried upon 4 
24 inch flanged wheels, 4 inch face, and keyed to 2} inch axles 9 feet 2} inches 
long, with bearing journals 2 by 6 inches, moving upon an eight foot gauge 
permanent trackway laid upon the retort house floor, parallel to face of 
benches. On one side of this platform are located the boiler, with independ- 
ent feeder, pop safety-valve, steam-gauge, etc., water tank, and light direci 
reversing propelling engine. The boiler is 7 feet in height by 38 inches in 
diameter, with inside fire-box, and ten 6 inch rivetted flues, 

Located transversely across the other side is a rectangular frame, the hor- 
izontal braces of which are the guides for the reciprocating traveler. This 
frame consists of two vertical cast iron columns bolted to the ends of the 
transverse platform beams, and having three wrought iron pipe struts se- 
cured by 1-inch tie rods passing through their centres. 

The column nearest the bench is provided with guides for the reception 
and vertical play of a slidiug box, which the operator can raise or lower at 
will, and upon which are affixed grooved rollers and flat-faced wheels turn- 
ing on studs to sustain and guide the rake bars, any one of which caa be 
clamped to the traveler or to the rear column when out of use. The traveler 
is a hollow cast iron cross-head, riding between the guides upon duplicate 
grooved friction rollers above and below. 


The rakes are operated by means of a horizontal steam cylinder of 36 inch 
stroke, located parallel to, and on the right of, the guides of the traveler ; 
the piston rod is attached to a cross head moving in guides and carrying a 
toothed rack, which gears with a gun metal pinion shrouded at either end, 
and thus giving an alternating rotary movement to the pinion-shaft jour- 
naled beneath the platform, upon which is keyed a drum carrying a chain, 
thence around grooved idler-rollers, turning upon studs secured at the sides 
of the front and rear columns respectively, and secured, upon opposite sides, 
to the traveler. By this means the reciprocation of the piston produces a 
corresponding movement of the traveler carrying the rake bars, and by suit- 
ably adjusted hand valve gearing the length and direction of the stroke can 
be varied by the operator at will. The speed of the traveler is governed by 
a water cylinder located on a prolongation of the line of the steam cylinder 
and connected therewith by a solid piston.. A pipe connects the opposite 
ends of this water chamber through which the water displaced from one end 
is forced back into the other ; the permitted rapidity of displacement being 
by the full way cock placed thereon. 

A special means of cushioning the impact at the end of the stroke is pro- 
vided for by locating an air chamber beyond the displacement port, into 
which the water is forced; this chamber is provided with an automatically 
acting air valve which vloses upward as soon as the water commences to rise 
in the chamber, and opens as soon as the pressure of air in the chamber 
equals that of the atmosphere. 

These governing devices are supplemented by rubber buffersprings on the 
traveler, 

The rake beams are of rolled angle iron 4} inches by 1}; inches by 11-16 
inch tapering from rear to front. 

The rake-heads are steel castings of any shape suited to the size of the re- 
tort, hinged to the ends of the rake beams by rule joints which permits them 





to turn freely under the beams, should they meet with any obstruction while 
being projected forward over the coke in the retort, and to assume a vertical 
position when brought into contact with the charge during the outward 
movement, 


The whole machine weighs about 7,000 pounds, and can be at once intro- 
duced into any existing retort house having not less than 16 feet of space 
between mouthpieces and side wall, without any change or preparation other 
than laying the track upon which it is to be moved. 

The Charging Machine consists of a rectangular carriage 10 feet in length 
ly 9 feet in width, the framing of which consists of two longitudinal and 
four transverse 6 inch I beams, united by angle plates and rivets, and 
mounted on two pairs of track wheels 12 and 24 inches in diameter, keyed to 
23 inch axles, 

Upon one side of the platform covering this framing are located the boiler, 
steam reservoir, water tank and propelling engine. On the other portion is 
mounted the supplemental carriage carrying the coal hopper, together with 
the devices for elevating and controlling it. 

The steam boiler and gttachments, as also the propelling engine, are du- 
plicates of the ones upon the discharging machine. 


The steam reservoir is a vertical cylinder six feet high by 2} feet in di- 
ameter, the space between it and the boiler being occupied by the water 
tank, 

The supplemental carriage consists of two triangular supporting frames of 
wrought iron pipe, rising about 10 feet above a square base mounted upon 
track wheels arranged to run upon rails Jaid upon the main platform, and 
upon which it is moved to and fro, by hand windlass and chain connection, 
Across the top of this frame is journaled a horizontal shaft, which also 
forms the top brace of the supplemental carriage; the side braces also forms 
guides for the hopper, which, being loosely adjusted, admits of a free vibra- 
tion. The ‘‘ hopper” is suspended between the two side frames by chains 
winding upon sheaves keyed to the shaft above, upon the projecting ends of 
which shaft are secured, at one end a brake-wheel and at the other a sheave, 
having thereon a winding chain attached at its free end to the piston rod of 
an upright cylinder, secured upon the platform of the supplemental car- 
riage and against the vertical brace of the adjacent triangular frame. 


This cylinder is single acting, and as its chain winds in the opposite direc- 
tion from those supporting the hopper, it operates directly against the 
weight of the hopper and its contents. Steam is supplied to this cylinder 
through a swivel jointed pipe, which having a three way cock answers also 
for an exhaust. This elevating mecharism and attached brake wheel enables 
the operator to instantly adjust the coal hopper to any desired height. 


The ‘‘hopper” is a funnel shaped sheet-iron vessel, divided by vertical 
partitions into three compartments, each containing sufficient coal for one 
charge. These partition plates are so hinged at their upper edges that the 
coal contained in each compartment can be alternately discharged into the 
conduit below. 


In the rear of this conduit is located a pipe with a series of jet nozzles, 
horizontally disposed, so as to discharge against the coal and thus project it 
into the returt. 


The connection is made between the conduit and the dry steam reservoir, 
by a swivel-jointed copper pipe which accommodates itself to the movement 
of the supplemental carriage. 

The discharge is effected by opening a “ Wilson” or other quick opening 
valve, located near the steam reservoir, which, with the lever of the propel- 
ling engine, the three way cock of the hoisting cylinder, and the brake lever, 
are all located within convenient reach of the operator. 

It will thus be seen that the fundamental principle of this system of 
charging, is a dry steam or compressed air blast, used explosively, in diregt 
contact with the charge of coal, without the intervention of any mechanical 
appliances ; the mechanism otherwise employed is of the most simple and 
durable character, enabling a single operator, by the exercise of ordinary 
skill, and with but trifling personal exertion, to control every movement 
necessary to the successful operation of each machine, 

In the practical operation of these machines, at the works of the Cincin- 
nati Gas Light and Coke Company, an attendant strikes the lids from three 
retorts, or one-half of a bench, the discharging machine is then brought in- 
to position opposite the upper retort, with the corresponding rake pinned to 
the traveler, when the operator, with his right hand on the lever used for 
controlling the vertical play of the rakes, and his left upon the valve lever 
of the steam cylinder actuating the traveler, elevates the guide bar to admit 
the rake-head into the retort above the charge ; and as the rake is projected 
forward, should it meet with any obstruction, it folds back under the rake- 
beam, and again assumes a vertical position when the obstruction is passed 
or the witLdrawal begins. His position is at such a distance from the mouth- 
piece that it gives him every opportunity for observation unembarassed by 
the heat or smoke arising from the expelled coke, and the thrust being gov- 
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erned by the automatic devices before referred to, his entire attention can 
be centered upon the direction of the movement and the vertical adjustment, 
perfectly governed by the two levers under his immediate control, enabling 
him to arrest, renew or reverse the movement, or to elevate or depress the 
rake head at any desired point, The tar cake is first removed by a short 
stroke, followed by such other movements—usually from four to six—as 
may be found necessary to clear the retort; the whole occupying not exceed- 
ing 15 seconds. 

This rake-beam is then detached from the traveler and pinned to the col- 
umn, the next lower one shifted into position and the discharging operation 
repeated. 

The discharging machine is closely followed by the ‘‘ charger,” which, 
having beeu coaled by chutes leading from the bins, conveniently located 
along the side of the retort house, is moved into position opposite to, and in 
a vertical line with, the lower or first retort to be charged. 


The operator then runs forward the supplemental carriage by its hand 
propelling windlass until the guide flange of the conduit enters the mouth- 
piece, and effects a discharge by three on four quick openings of the Wilson 
valve, so graduated that the first blast will project a portion of the charge to 
the rear of the retort, the succeeding blasts depositing their charge uniform- 
ly in front of it. The skill necessary to do this perfectly can be acquired by 
any intelligent workman in a few hours. 


The hopper is then moved back a few inches and the main carriage run 
to one side far enough to allow the lid to be closed by an attendant in the 
usual manner. While this is being done, the hopper is being elevated to 
the level of the next retort, where it is held by the brake before referred to, 
the partition plate sprung open, admitting coal to the conduit from one of 
the other compartments, the machine moved into position in front of the 
next retort, the secondary carriage moved forward, the valve opened, and 
the retort charged as before, which operation occupies about six seconds 
from the adjustment of the conduit to the mouth of the retort, until the 
whole charge is deposited. 


After three retorts have been thus charged, the “hopper” is lowered, 
drawn back upon the supplemental carriage to its limit of travel, the 
machine propelled to the nearest coal chute, and the hopper filled as be- 
fore. 


This process is repeated as often as desired, or to the limit of the working 
capacity of the machine, which, including re-cvaling, etc., will, with one 
operator and one assistant to each machine, average over sixty retorts per 
hour. Out of this a certain amount of time must necessarily be allowed for 
rest of operator, replenishing fire, watering, oiling, etc. 

At our works a pair of machines have, with apparent ease, drawn and 
eharged twenty-seven benches, or one hundred and sixty-two retorts, 
which, with fuur hour charges, gives forty minutes work and twenty min- 
utes rest. 

The guaranteed capacity of these machines—one retort per minute—ap- 
pears to make it unnecessary for me to enter into any very accurate detailed 
estimate of the saving due to the introduction of such a system, for this 
must, to a great extent, depend upon the cost of routort house labor in any 
works with which it is desired to institute a comparison. 

I will, however, submit a few facts and figures, based upon our own ex- 
perience, in order that you may at least be able to form an approximate 
estimate of the pecuniary advantages attending their introduction. ” 

{In fairly considering this subject, it must not be forgotten that many of 
the changes which it appears advisable to make, in order that the best pos- 
sible results may be obtained, carry with them their own attendant advan- 
tages, and should not, therefore, be taken into consideration unless placed 
tothe credit of machine labor. Take, for example, the handling of the 
coal, which, by the aid of suitable mechanical appliances, can be prepared, 
elevated, stored in bins, and run into the hopper of the machine, at much 
less expense than is now required to place it on the retort-house floor by 
manual labor, and if, as should always be the case, this storage capacity is 
in excess of the daily demand, night work, always the most expensive, can 
be entirely dispensed with, and a constant supply of dry coal be kept con- 
veniently near. 

The discharged coke can be disposed of in exactly the same manner as if 
drawn by hand, which makes it unnecessary to introduce the cdst of deliy- 
ering coal and removiag coke in any statement of comparitive cost. 

No very accurate estimate can, as yet, be made of the depreciation and 
cost of repairs, but certain it is that the latter will be much less than the 
sum now expended in repairing and renewing retort-house tools, and will 
not, therefore be included in the estimate. 

The maximum working capacity of one pair of these machines can be 
fairly fixed at 30 benches, or 180 retorts which gives 45 minutes work and 


15 minutes rest, and the operation of which will be covered by the following 
estimated expense : 





Interest on investment, say $10,000 at 6 per cent.. $600 00 
Depreciation, say $10,000 at 10 per cent.......... 1,000 00 
4 Engineers (2 d. and 2 n.), 365 days, at $2.50..... 3,650 00 
2 Assistants (1 d. and 1 n.), 365 days, at $1.75.:... 1,277 50 
4 Lid-men (2 d. and 2 n.), 365 days, at $1.50..... . 2,190 00 
10 Firemen (5 d. and 5 n.), 365 days, at $2.00..... 7,300 00 
Fuel—coke, 30,000 bushels, at 4 cts.............. 1,200 00 
Water—city, 700,000 gallons, at 10 cts............ 70 00 
Oils, cylinder, 62 gallons, at 80 cts............... 49 60 
Oils, lubricating, 62 gallons, at 25 cts............ 15 50 
Oils, illuminating, 40 gallons, at 20 cts...... ..... 8 00 
Packing, 30 poundr, at $1..............02- ee eee 30 00 
Cotton waste, 100 pounds, at 10 cts............... 10 00 

Dies BUG OMNES ois So chee eeense vss cpnwas $17,400 60 


Producing 20,491,830 cubic feet per man, at an expense of 4} cts. per 1,000. 


To perform this same service under the present system of retort house 
labor (four men to five benches), requires the services of 48 men (24 day 
and 24 night), for 365 days, at $2.50 = $43,800 ; producing 8,538,242 cubic 
feet per man, at an expense of 10.68 cts. per 1,000 cubic feet, showing a 
saving of $26,600 per annum on one pair of machines, or 6.43 cts. per 1,000 
cu vic feet manufactured. 5 

While this saving will be proportionately greater in large, and less in 
small works, their use can be made profitable enough to warrant immediate 
introduction in any works having in action over six benches in one range. 

In considering the adaptability of such a system, it must not be expected 
that these machines, unlike any others, can be kept in constant and contin- 
uous operation, day and night, for years at a time, without being tempor- 
arily thrown out of action for cleaning and repairs. 

The controllers have therefore wisely decided to furnish with each order 
one pair of reserve machines at exact cost of construction, leaving the 
charge for ‘ working machines” to be fixed according to the following 
schedule : 


One pair, twelve thousand dollars.............-- $12,000 
Two pairs, twenty-two thousand dollars ......... 22,000 
Three pairs, thirty thousand dollars............. 30,000 


Four pairs, thirty-six thousand dollars 36,000 
which is believed to be only about six months’ saving, due to working them 
up to their maximum capacity. 

I am perfectly aware that the consideration of this important subject is in 
no sense new to the members of our profession, and that they, no less than 
myself, appreciate the advantages due to its successful accomplishment. 

But I do fear that the gravity of the situation, and the necessities of the 
hour, have not sufficiently impressed themselves upon the minds of our 
people. 

The vast and constantly increasing use of illuminating oils, the pressure 
of water gas theorists, and the prospective possibilities of the electric light, 
all conspire to admonish us that the time for prompt and decisive action has 
arrived ; that we should no longer await the result of future possibilities, or 
the action of our neighbors, in order that we may profit by their exper:ence. 
It must not be expected that our interests will prove any exception to that 
inexorable law—the survival of the fittest--or that profits such as we have 
enjoyed in the past are to be hoped tor in the future by those who are satis- 
fied to sit still while the balance of the world is moving on. Each should 
put his shoulder to the wheel, and together aid in progressive movements 
all along the line. : 

It will not hereafter be accepted as a sufficient excuse that such a course 
will involve expenditures not warranted by present profits, or that existing 
works are not designed to suit the new order of things—-they must be made 
to do so, and without delay, in order that we may, to some extent, make 
amends for the errors of the past, and avert the penalty of thoughtless im- 
providence, gradual decay. 

Applause followed the reading of the paper. 

The President—This matter is now open for discussion, I presume Gen. 
Hickenlooper will be very happy to answer any questions that may be pro- 
pounded, It may be, however, that members may prefer to wait until 
mvrning before entering into a discussion of this paper, as it is now 8 
little past five o’clock. 

Mr, Helme—I think it may be a good subject to start with in the morn- 
ing. It is now a little too late to go into the matter thoroughly. 

Mr. Forstall—I think we should couclude the subject to night. It is now 
only a little after five o'clock, and the paper is fresh in the minds of the 
members. ‘To-morrow morning they will probably have forgotten some de- 
tails and some questions they may now wish to ask, Iam sure Gen. Hick- 
enlooper prefers to have it discussed to-night. 

The President—I hope the discussion will proceed briskly, and that the 
members will not wait upon each other. 

Mr. Forstall—I have no questioas to ask. I simply wish to say that I 
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have studied the subject of the steam stoker, and our manager has done the 
same, The result of our examination has been that we have ordered four 
machines, 

The President—That is very valuable testimony. 


Mr. Helme—The very first time I saw it it impressed me very favorably. 
I thought it was with that, as with every new machine, that some little im- 
provement could be suggested. The only real difficulty I see in it is that it 
costs a little too much for small companies to take hold of. I think Gen. 
Hickenlooper spoke about six benches, That would be about thirty re- 
torts. I do not doubt that it could be used to advantage in that case, 
because one or two of the men that the General spoke of could probebly be 
dispensed with, for the reason that you would not want to charge as rapidly 
as you would with a large number of retorts. ‘There are, however, a great 
number of works running less than thirty retorts, and such works might 
find it expensive. I saw a mechanical stoker that Mr. Somerville had in 
Dublin some years ago that was very much more costly than this. I have 
also seen two others, 

Major Dresser—With reference to the time that is employed in the use of 
these machines, I will say that I was in Cincinnati last spring and spent 
several days in investigating this subject. I went into the retort house at 
odd times, without any one knowing that I was coming, to time the opera- 
tion. I saw several times eighteen returts drawn and charged in sixteen 
minutes, That seemed to be about the rate at which they were working 
right along, and they only had two men on the machines and the men open- 
ing and shutting the lids as referred to by General Hickenlooper in his 
paper. 

The President—Did that include the time taken to fill the hoppers, 

Major Dresser—Yes, sir ; because the time occupied by the drawing ma- 
chine is lorger than that occupied by the charging machine. The charging 
machine can work faster than the discharging machine ; consequenty they 
utilize the time they are waiting for the retorts to be drawn in filling their 
hoppers and getting ready to goon. The whole thing is regulated by the 
rapidity with which the retorts can be drawn. When you time the drawing 
machine you time the whole operation. It is a question for any large 
works whether there could not be some arrangement made by which it 
would not be necessary to use one charging machine with each drawing 
machine— whether one charging machine could not charge the retorts for 
two drawing machines, if it could be made to work satisfactorily. Tue time 
for charging # retort averaged six seconds, as the General has stated. The 
time for drawing varied somewhat, according to the character of the 
charge. k 

There was another thing that struck me very particularly in regard to 
the matter, and that was the uniformity with which the coal was distributed 
on the bottom of the retort by the charging machine, Mr. Edge used to 
say that if he could have a retort charged exactly as he wanted it, he would 
have about three and a-half to four inches all over the bottom of the re- 
tort. The work of this machine comes as near to that standard as anything 
I have ever seen, There was no piling up of the coal ; it was laid with 
great evenness and exactness. The first coal was sent to the rear of the 
retort, the next one just in front of it, and the next just in front of that. 
When the lids were opened to discharge the coke, you could see exactly the 
condition in which the coal was left by the charging machine. In going 
through eighteen or twenty retorts, you will see no variation, The whole 
thing is done without any trouble. I was told that one of the men who 
was operating one of these machines, which discharged 18 retorts in 16 
minutes, had never been on the machine before that morning. The regu- 
lar man was sick or away, aud they took a man out of the works to fill his 
place. He was an American, and, of course, not a blundering man ; but at 
the same time he was not a man of more than ordinary intelligence, I 
think that here is a field wherein very many gas companies can save a vast 
amount of money, and not only that, but an immense amount of wear and 
tear upon the human system, which now takes place in the work as done 
by stokers, The men are removed so far from the fire that it is not dis- 
agreeable work to run the machines. 

The President—And its use, in a great degree, creates independence of 
strikers. 

Major Dresser—Of course. If you did not use the machine—if you sim- 
ply had it in the corner of your retort house, ready for use in the time of a 
strike, it would be worth the cost cof a machine. Where you have large 
gangs of men to deal with this is an important item. 

Mr. Watkins—They cannot vote ! 

Mr. Hickenlooper—The Ciucinnati Gas Light and Coke Company not 
being a municipal corporation, I have not considered that aspect of the 
question. 

Mr. Page—It was my privilege, ten years ago, to be in the Dublin retort 
house shortly after the Somerville stoker was put in operation. Although 
that was heavy and cumbersome, it was a great step in the direction of sub- 











stituting machinery for the manual labor of stoking, which, of all work, is 
unquestionably the most terrible in its effects upon the human system. 
When I saw those scoops run into the retorts and the coke withdrawn, I 
could not but take off my hat and give three hearty Yankee cheers for the 
steam stoker. But you all know the result of the Somerville stoker. ‘The 
heat soon warped those long iron scoops, and I believe that before I came 
back to America the Somerville stoker was laid up for repairs, and I do not 
think it has been in operation since. But the one that I have had the priv- 
ilege of seeing in operation twice at Cincinnati seems to me to embody, 
especially in the manner of charging, that feature of American invention 
that we find in the Howe sewing machine and the McCormick reaper. I can 
testify to what Major Dresser has said in reference to the time occupied in 
putting the eoal in, and to what has been stated by General Hickenlooper 
on the subject in his paper. The coal is projected on the bottom of the re- 
tort just like this—‘‘ chip, chip, chip.”” As quickly as that the coal is in 
the retort. I am sure we must all agree, from the facts that have been pre- 
sented here, that mechanical stoking is one of the greatest advances yet 
made in behalf of gas itfterests. Unquestionably, by-and-by there will bea 
change made in the mode of removing coke from the retort. Instead of 
doing it mechanically with the rake, I believe that some inventive genius 
will put steam in behind and shove the coke out. 

Mr. Burtis—I have nothing to say about the merits of the machine, for I 
have never seen one. Last year I was in Cincinnati, and went to see it, but 
they were putting in a larger boiler, and the machine was not in operation, 
I have not had the pleasure of being in Cincinnati since that time, and have 
not seen the machine at work. A little over two years ago, when I was 
abroad, the Foulis machine was in operation both in Glasgow and Man- 
chester. Having occasion to call upon the engineer of the works at 
Manchester, I made some inquiry in reference to the working of the ma- 
chine. He took out his watch, looked at it, and said, ‘“‘ They have just 
commenced to draw a range of sixty retorts; the time is so and so, We 
will go around elsewhere, and come back presently and see how long a time 
it has taken them.” He had not been in the retort house, and the men did 
not know they were being timed, so far as I know. We went around 
through the purifying house and elsewhere, and came back just after they 
were through charging. They had discharged and recharged the sixty re- 
torts in just about an even hour. I saw nothing there at that time in refer- 
ence to the warping of the scoops that Mr, Page alludes to, They were 
working there more effectively, I believe, than they were in Mr. Foulis’s 
works, Everything went along very smoothly. Their coal was vrought 
into the retort house in a different manner from that employed in Cincin- 
nati, They have ponies, fine little animals, that seem to know their busi- 
ness as well as many men. They are attached to a little carriage that re- 
ceives about three of these scoops. They come alongside of an iron crane 
which is attached to the scoops, the crane is swung around and the thing is 
put in its place. The time occupied in discharging and charging the retorts 
was very small, yet I am well convinced, from the statements that have been 
made here that, the Ross machine will do the work quicker than the Fuulis 
machine. 

The point that you made, Mr. President, about being independent of 
strikes, is one of the very things we should look to in mechanical appliances 
not only in the Ross stoker but in any other machine that will do the work 
as we wish it done. We know from experience that men are very apt to 
take advantage of our necessities, when we are, perhaps, in a dilemma, to 
demand that which is unreasonable. Now, if we have a machine to dis- 
charge the coke and charge the coal, then, when we have made our peace 
with the three or four men who manaye them, we can put in ordinary men, 
with not much brain but a good deal of muscle, to break the coal and pre- 
pare it. We shall then, indeed, be independent of strikers, which is ger- 
tainly a most desirable position to be in. 

Major Dresser—There is another point in regard to the character of the 
labor employed on these machines. Itis of an entirely different character 
from the ordinary stoking labor. It is more of the character of men 
who run stationary engines, or run upon steamboats, men who can be easily 
replaced, particularly in the small numbers which are required. In con- 
sidering the matter of strikes, that is an important item. You can easily 
replace these men so few in number while it may be difficult to replace men 
who are sufficiently skilled to act as stokers, and where, in stoking by hand, 
a much larger number would be required. 

The President—As it is now near the hour of adjournment, perhaps it 
would be better to let this subject lie over until to-morrow. It can be taken 
up at any time after we meet. 

There is a matter that ought to be attended to at once, and that is the ap- 
pointment of a committee to recommend a place for the next annual meet- 
ing. I appoint as that committee, Messrs. George B. Neal, Samuel Prichitt, 
and John H. McElroy, to report sometime to-morrow. 

Upon motion made and seconded the thanks of the Association were ten- 
dered to General Hickenlooper for his very interesting and valuable paper. 
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On motion vf Captain White, the Association then adjourned until the 
following morning at’9 e’clock. 


SECOND DAY—Ocroser 14TH. 


The Association met at 9 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, and was called 
to order by the President. 

The President—The first business in order is the report of the committee 
in regard to the place of the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Neal—The committee are not yet prepared to report. They will, 
however, submit a report before the close of the meeting, and in ample 
time to give the Association an opportunity to act upon the question. 

The Secretary—I move that the committee have further time for consid- 
eration. (Carried. ) 

Tne President—I think it would be well for the committee to report at 2 
o’clock this afternoon, 

The Secretary—There was a recommendation of the Executive Committee 
yesterday, which, in the hurry at the time, was not considered, The Com- 
mittee recommend the Secretary to proceed with the printing of the next 
volume of our proceedings, which will contain the proceedings of the last 
Annual Meeting at Philadelphia, and of the present one. The custom of 
the Association has been to print every second year. I move that that re- 
commendation be adopted. (Carried.) 

Mr. Barrett—I would like to make the suggestion that volume four cor- 
respond with volume three in size. 

The Secretary—We have adopted that size as a standard now. I would 
say, for the information of the new members, that they can purchase from 
the Secretary the back volumes. They are entitled, by their election, to 
volume three, but volumes one and two they will have to purchase at the 
cost price, $1.25. The gentlemen who have been newly-elected desire, of 
course, to have the proceedings from the earliest date of the Association. 
I have with me a few copies of volumes one and two and also of volume 
three. 


Mr. Hickenlooper—I desire to say in addition to what I said yesterday, 
that, at first, I thought, that the application of the principle of charging, as 
described, viz. ; the blowing in of the coal, would produce a prejudicial ef- 
fect upon the retort. In order to demonstrate to me clearly that such would 
not be the case, Captain Ross first constructed a wooden retort, and cut it 
in two in the centre, longitudinally, placing the upper half upon the lower, 
and then projected the coal, by the blast, into the wooden retort. After 
haying done so he raised the upper portion, and the concussion due to the 
blast was not sufficient to throw the upper half of this wooden retort off of 

, the lower half. After having thrown the coal in he then raised the upper 
half off the lower half, and exhibited the coal laid in as evenly in the lower 
half as it could be put in by hand, or in any other manner. I was then 
satisfied that he was correct and endorsed his theory. We took his first ex- 
perimental machine down to the works, There was an old bench there 
that had been abandoned. It was going to pieces, and in some placns it was 
80 loose you could take the pieces out with your hand. He charged that 
bench with coal. The concussion was not sufficient to dislodge any one of 
those pieces in the retort. That was proof positive to us that there was no 
concussion that would in any manner injure the retort. 

The President—Is there any prejudicial effect upon the benches ? /What 
has been your experience in that directiou ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—Our experience has been very favorable. It has pro- 
duced no unfavorable effect upon the bencher, If there are any incidental 
effects, one of them is that it decreases the formation of carbon. I have no 
occasion, in the retorts that we have been using with the machine, to put in 
carbon pipes. 

The President —I should like to know something more about the raking 
machine for drawing the charge of coke. I should like to know whether 
you can use it when the retort is partially covered with carbon, or when it 
is irregular, or when it has been shortened. It is sometimes the case that 
retorts become smaller than they originally were. I should like to know 
if the raking machine can be used advantageously under the circumstances 
I have named ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—Certainly. There is no combination of circumstances 
of that kind that could not be overcome by the use of this machine. It can 
be put in, for example, if the carbon should be formed to any extent in the 
roof of the retort. The goveruing power is such that the rod can be elevated 
or depressed to any position in the retort. It can be put in six inches and 
drawn out, or put in two feet and drawn out, or put in its entire length and 
drawn out. The operator holds the lever which thrusts the rake bar in and 
out in one hand, and the lever that elevates and depresses it in the other. 
It is all done by a movement of the hand at the end of the rake. 

The President—I suppose it is well understood that the operator stands 
on this platform ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—Yes. 





The President—I suppose it is understood that all these movements are 
made by the men standing on the platform by the use of the levers? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—Are you speaking of the discharging machine ? 

The President—Either of them. ' 

Mr. Hickenlooper—On the charging machine the operator stands on the 
platform, but on the discharging machine he stands alongside of the machine 
on the retort house floor. 

Mr. Starr—What shape are your retorts ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—Onr retorts are 16 x 22, ovals. 

Major Dresser—You also have D-shaped retorts, have you not ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—Yes, D-shaped, slightly rounded at the corners. 

Major Dresser—And there you use a D-shaped hoe on the end of the rod ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper— Yes, 

Major Dresser—W hat is the effect upon the stand pipes of the steam 
being blown in in this way ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—I think it has a tendency to prevent the stoppage of 
stand pipes. We have had no trouble from that source since we com- 
menced using the machine. 

Major Dresser—So far «s you have been able tu determine, is there any 
pulsation produced in the hydraulic main from the pressure of this stea= ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—Nothing perceptible on the gauge. 

The President—-Would there be any difficulty in using the machine in a 
retort house without a basement ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—None at all. The only difficulty would be that there 
would have to be an increased width or space between the bench and the 
side wall of the retort house. This additional room would be necessary for 
the space occupied by the car in which the coke is thrown. The only 
change in the machine that wou d be necessary would be the lengthening of 
the rake and hoe, the machine having to stand at that additional distance 
from the face of the retort. ; 


The President—The Manhattan Company of New York City, I under- 
stand, have purchesed the right, and are making the machines, 


Mr, Hickenlooper—Yes, sir ; they propose to operate it in that way and 
allow room for the coke barrow between the bench and the machine, I will 
say that, with us, the coal is never touched by hand or shovel from the time 
the coal is loaded on the wagon in the yard until the coke is delivered to the 
consumer, probably miles away. We have a little truckway running into 
the yard, and a platform car. The bucket forming the body of the car is 
placed upon that platform, run to the portion of the yard from which the 
coal is being used, passes over a trackway to the crane, is elevated to the 
trackway above, placed upon scales and weighed, run in on a two-foot 
gauge trackway to the bins situated alongside of the retort house. The 
coal runs by gravity from the bins to the machine, is blown from the machine 
into the retorts, drawn from the retorts by the discharger, falls into a car 
situated in the cellar below, which runs on a trackway to the coke elevator, 
and is dumped into the coke bins ; the coke runs by gravity into the wagon 
of the consumer or dealer, and is carried away. That portion of coke in- 
tended for use in the retort house, ix deposited in a separate bin, runs by 
gravity on a buggy on a level with the retort house floor, and is carried to 
the bench where required for use. 

Major Dresser—At the same time do you screen your coke ? 

_ Mr. Hickenlooper—Yes, sir ; we have a double arrangement for screen- 
ing, so that we get fine coke or breeze, which we use in our boilers about 
the works ; the nut coke, which goes to the ordinary consumer, and the 
large coke, which goes to the manufacturer. 

Major Dresser—How many hydraulic elevators do you use ? 

Mr. Hickenlooper—We have two for elevating coal and one for elevating 


coke, 
[To be continued.) 








{From the London “ Journal of Gas Lighting.”) 
West of Scotland Association of Gas Managers. 


er a ae 
The seventeenth half-yearly meeting of this Association was held at 
Port-Glasgow, on Friday, Oct. 1, Mr. R. 8, Carlow, the President, in the 
chair. 
The following is the 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen :—At the outset of the very brief address which I mean to de- 
liver on this occasion, you will permit me to return my sincere thanks for 
the distinguised honor you have conferred upon me by electing me to the 
presidential chair. I can assure you that I appreciate in the highest degree 
the feeling which induced you to place me in this proud position, and I am 
at the same time fully sensible of the further compliment of meeting in the 
town which is the scene of my daily labor. I am afraid that the town itself 
does not present to the outsider any of those very striking physical, roman- 
tic, or historical characteristics which obtain in many of the other towns of 
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Scotland, and, from a gas manager’s point of view, I do not think the gas 


works will be sufficient compensation for the absence of such attractions, 
But'sach as the works are—and they are highly creditable to the Corpora- 
‘tion ‘of Port Glasgow—it shall be my pleasant duty at a later stage of the 
proceedings to show them to you. 

At one time in the history of Port-Glasgow it gave fair promise to be a 
place of exceeding importance. It was, as you are all aware, meant to be 
the port for Glasgow, before engineers devised the great scheme of deepen- 
ing the river Clyde, and it was selected by that city after the towns of Dum- 
barton and Troon had refused the shipping facilities which it demanded ; 
but as the channel of the Clyde was widened and deepened the prospects of 
this town became dimmer and dimmer, at least so far as it was a dependency 
on its larger neighbor. Its civic rulers, both in the past and in the present, 
however, have done much to foster trade ; and although dwarfed east and 
west by Glasgow and Greenock, it holds its own with wonderful pertinacity. 
Tt was here that the late Mr. Wood, the eminent shipbuilder, built and 


setting which ought to commend itself to the members of the profession. I 
may state that in ovr works at Port-Glasgow we have ovens containing 
three retcrts in each, heated by one furnace, and I find that the ovens so 
constructed give a most satisfactory result, and that the yield of gas per 
ton, or the yield per mouthpiece, is about as good as could be looked for 
under ary circumstances, I have wrought with ovens containing three, five, 
and seven retorts, and, as I have just stated, I find that ovens built as we 
have them here have given the best results. 

Taking it for granted that the very best setting for retorts has been intro- 
duced, there are elements which go far toward either increasing or decreas- 
ing the cost of the gas. For instance, a clumsy or indolent workman may 
so charge the retorts that a large quantity of the valuable distillate may pass 
away through the ventilators on the roof of the retort house, or the heats 
may be allowed to get so low that the gases are not thoroughly removed 
from the amorphous mass in the retorts. 

In order to facilitate charging, two or three machines have recently been 


launched the first steamer which plied upon the Clyde—namely, the Comet | brought before the profession ; but, so far as Iam in a position to judge, 


—and since then some of the finest ships of the merchant navy which pow 
crowd upon every sea have been launched from the port, and still the ham- 
‘mer of the busy riveter resounds from morning till evening, and tells of 
the construction of vesse!s which are to add still further to the fame of the 
Clyde shipbuiiders. To this town, then, which is largely dependent upon 
the shipbuilding trade, I heartily weleome every member of the Association 
and I trust that these few historical sentences may not be without interest 
to you all. 

But the history with which we have all, as gas managers, to deal is one 
not of trade, or commerce, or politics, True, the industry with which we 


‘are all®onnected is closely allied to trade and commerce. With the fluctu- 


ations of these departments our business increases or decreases, and these, 
in their turn, influence the profits earned by companies and corporations. 
Bat while this association of interests is plainly apparent, we alone have to 
deal with gas manufacture ; and here the chief aim of every manager, 
whether he be a member of the Association or not, ought to be to produce 
gas at the lowest possible price, consistent with giving a pure article and of 
a high illuminating power. It is not the part of a comparatively young 
manager such as I am to stand here and give advice to those “ fathers” in 
the profession who have, by industry, perseverance and scientific knowledge, 
secured for themselves the applause of their brethren and the respect and 
esteem of the communities in which they labor and live. I am delighted to 
see so many of these gentlemen present, and I trust that before the end of 
the day they will, by their discussion of the various items on the programme, 
not only contribute to the success of the gathering, but add to the store of 
knowledge of the younger men. It is for this purpose that we meet, and I 
fervently hope tha: the gathering in Port-Glasgow will not be without its 
reward. 

In these days, when the spirit of competition is abroad, there is more than 
ever a loud cry for economy in the methods of production, and the manufac- 
ture of gas is by no means an exception to this general rule. Nor has the 
ery been unattended to. The past few years have seen the introduction of 
jmproved machinery and improved apparatus into our works, with the spe- 
cial object in view of minimizing or entirely superseding hand labor, of sep- 
‘arating from the coal distilled the greatest amount of hydrocarbons, and of 
‘extracting more carefully than ever those valuable compounds which in the 
past were allowed, if not entirely to run to waste, to pass away in large 

quantities to the gasholder. Some of these appliances have very properly 
been consigned to oblivion, but others have come into practical use, 

It has often been said that the place where the exercise of economy can 
have most effect is in the retort house ; and there is much force in the state- 
ment, From the moment the coal enters the works until the distillation is 
completed, there are mavy points where men, if not properly watched, 
would make such blunders, either throagh carelessness or ignorance, as 
would seriously swell the expense of gas production ; and I would there- 
fore lay it own as the foundation for other good results, that there should 
‘be ample store-room accommodation for coal, and that the house should be 
‘so planned that the coal shall be within easy reach of the stoker. I think, 
-also, that less attention has been paid in the past to the arrangements of 
furnaces and recorts than the importance of the subject demands. Those 
members who have at all studied the literature of the profession are well 
aware that great difference of opinion exists as to which setting of retorts is 
best, whether we consider the convenience of the stoker or the yield per 
mouthpiece. Some gentlemen prefer settings of three retorts heated by one 
furnace ; some five retorts heated by two furnaces ; while yet again it has 
recently been claimed that with one furnace and four retorts, arranged as 
they are at Dumbarton, as large a yield of gas is obtained as by any of the 
other modes, and at a less expenditure cf labor and material. I cannot say 
that I am at all prejudiced against such ovens of retorts as require two fur- 
naces to obtain the requisite heat, but reason whispers that if the coal can 
be thoroughly distilled in the four retorts heated by one furnace, that is the 


none of them seem #t all well fitted for the task. The mechanism which 
appears to have attracted the greatest amount of attention, and the latest 
appliance, I think, which has been brought under the notice of gas mana- 
gers, is that invented by Mr. W. J. Warner, of South Shields, whose ability 
in another branch of mechanics, as applied tu the measurement of gas, has 
won for him a high place in the fraternity of gas managers. I have not had 
the pleasure of seeing that machine werking, but I have consulted the 
drawings of it, and I have had conversations on the subject with gentlemen 
who went to Jarrow specially to see the plan in operation, and the conclu- 
sion at which I have arrived is that machinery of much simpler construction 
must be invented before it can become an efficient substitute for hand labor. 
For the Warner charger and drawer the retort house must be specially con- 
structed ; and even admitting that it saves manual labor—a proposition 
which I am not disposed to admit—the expenses of making new erections 
and introducing costly machinery would be more than existing companies 
or corporations would be inclined to sanction. With the number of men 
employed controlling the machine, attending to the actuating motors, and 
hoisting and carrying out the char, I am convinced that the retorts could be 
charged in an equally short time as the machine takes to do the work, and 
there is therefore just so much less capital to pay for out of the profits 
arising from the manufacture of gas. 

While I say this, I do not despair of the arrival of the days when mechan- 
ical stokers will displace hand labor, and the sooner the better, for the 
stoker’s occupation is a slavish one. I do not forget that inventions meant 
to supplant the laborer and mechanic were not perfected ina day. History 
teaches us that years of patient stady and observation must intervene be- 
tween the original design and the ultimately perfect machine. We have not 
far to go for an example. On the other side of the Clyde, and under the 
shadows of Dumbarton rocks, one may see any day the first marine engine 
made by Napier, and if he takes the trouble to compare it with the enor- 
mous and highly finished engines now supplied to steam vessels, he will see 
at a glance that the science of mechanics has made rapid and wonderful 
progress within the past forty years. 

I do not think we shall require to wait so long for the perfection of the 
mechanical stoker ; but of this I am sure, that unless the machinery is 
simple, easily handled, and capable of being applied to any setting of re- 
torts, the day will be far distant when mechanical stokers will meet with 
general approbation. 

There are, however, other reasons why gas should be economically pro- 
duced besides those I have mentioned. Gas does not stand alone in the 
field of artificial lighting. It has now many competitors, from the powerful 
electric light down to the halfpenny dip ; and it is amongst the lower class 
of competitors, rather than among the higher, that it has anything ty fear. 
Paraffine, in my opinion, is by far a more dangerous rival than electricity. 
It is produced at a cheap rate; a lamp in which to consume the oil can be 
had for a mere bagatelle ; and the light which it affords is by no means in- 
significant, or to be despised. Then it has this further advantage, that in 
burning oil the consumer does not require to leave deposit of money with 
anyone ; and this alone, in the eyes of many short-sighted people, is a high 
recommendation in its favor. While paraffine hs these advantages, you have 
to put on the other side ity disadvantages. The filling of the reservoirs 
is attended with a nasty odor; the material of which the upper part of the 
lamp is constructed is often brittle and easily broken ; and the slightest 
carelessness on the part of a child or menial might lead to disastrous re- 
sults in the way of fire. So much for paraffine. , 

Now permit me to draw your attention for a minute or two longer to the 
subject of electricity, which at present occupies so much of public attention. 
After watching the various phases of this question within the past two years 
—for that really is the period since it came to be regarded as n formidable 
rival of gas in the domain of public and domestic lighting—I am forced to 





the conclusion that if ever gas is compelled to play “ second fiddle,” it will 
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not be to electricity. At this time of day it is useless to indulge in idle re- 
grets that the scare caused by the announcement of Mr. Edison’s discovery 
should have been productive of so much damage to gas stocks ; but if that 
scare caused the unwary and nervous to smart, it had a beneficial influence 
upon the manufacture of gas, and its proper distribution and consumption. 
Inventors endeavored to devise means whereby gas could be better and more 
economically consumed, and the result has been a decided victory in favor 
of gas. Unquestionably, if the desire is to illuminate a large space, and if 
an unsteady light and the greater expense of production do not form im- 
portant factors in the calculation, electricity is a useful illuminant, but in no 
other circumstances. Hitherto it has been found impossible so to divide 
electricity as to produce, in our rooms and in our workshops, a multiplica- 
tion of small lights, and it has been found equally difficult to store the sub- 
tle fluid in such quantities as to be of any practical value. While for the 
purpose of making a show, or, as is some instances, when it is used where 
careful discrimination of color is necessary, electricity may be adopted, yet 
in the extensive field of domestic lighting gas stands unrivalled. 

Within the period during which the electric light was all the rage, gas 
engineers have not been idle. Improved burners, combinations of already 
well-known burners, and particular and patented modes of placing them, 
have shown to the public that if a strong flood of light is really requisite for 
a courtyard, a hall, or an important crossing, it can at once be easily obtained 
by the use of gas. Therefore, so far from electricity having done any harm 
to the manufacture of gag, it has resulted in good. It has given an impetus 
to all concerned in its production, and I make bold to say that the public 
have within the past two years learned more of the good qualities and use- 
ful purposes to which gas can be turned, than almost since the day of its 
first introduction. The scare is now numbered among the things that were, 
but I hope that those interested in the promotion of gas interests will not 
*‘ lie idly on their oars,” and wait again fora “ fresh stirring of the pool.” 
Our cry should be ‘‘ Excelsior.” Let us utilize gas to the utmost extent, 
and in the most approved way ; and then should the day ever come again 
when the cry is raised of ‘‘ Wolf! wolf!” the public will be better able to 
estimate it at its true value. 


This leads me on to say a few words upon the question of encouraging the 
more extensive use of gas at the domestic hearth. Most of you are aware 
that gas works are not employed up to their full strength. At certain seasons 
no doubt there is a heavy drain upon the resources of all works; but during 
the summer-time, and often during the prevalence of daylight the full com- 
plement of retorts is not in active use. Here, then, we have a serious loss, 
for capital unemployed always means decreased profits at the end of the 
financial year. I should like to see our Scotch gas companies and corpora- 
tions emulate English towns, and encourage the day consumption of gas for 
the purposes of cooking and for producing motive power. The gas-cooking 
Stove is but a thing of yesterday, and yet, in my opinion, it is destined to 
play an important part in connection with our manufacture. Gas companies 
by offering inducements to people to introduce these clean and handy stoves 
might, in a short time, so augment the demand for supplies of gas that all 
the retorts in the works could be kept in constant use in summer as well as 
in winter, in daylight as well as in darkness. Of course it would be for each 
to consider his own special conditions in offering inducements to consumers; 
but I should be inclined to suggest that stoves, like meters, should be let 
out on hire, with the option to the user to purchase right off or to make so 


many payments. Or, again, arrangements might be made with landlords of 


houses to introduce a suitable stove to every kitchen, so that tenents, in 


moving from one house to another, would not require to sever connections 
When once the public come to consider how 
cheaply, how cleanly, and how easily they can, by the use of gas stoves, cook 
their daily food, I am certain we shall hear fewer complaints about the 
It might be a consideration for 
companies if they desired to stimulate the industry of gas making, whether 
they should not allow a certain percentage of discount to all consumers who 


in order to remove the stoves. 


non-employment of plant in our works, 


use gas both for cooking and lighting. 


Then there is another ‘consideration on this same topic, 


courage the introduction of gas heating stoves. 


comfort to the people, but more healthy houses, 


of the communities amidst which they are placed. 


There is another most important way in which the use of gas should be 


Through the 
perfection of the heating »tove, gas may in the future be more largely run 
upon. Those who have been accustomed to the open fire are, no doubt, pre- 
judiced in its favor, and this, too, although they are fully aware that one- 
half of the coal put upon the fire passes away without doing any good in the 
way of heating. The prejudice of these people must be respected, but at 
the same time it must be broken down, and the best way to do this is to .en- 
When the air in a room is 
raised to a comfortable temperature, and suitable ventilation provided for 
carrying away the air vitiated by breathing, we may expect not only greater 
And in fostering and en- 
couraging the introduction of such stuves, gas companies will not only be 
forwarding their own interests, but will materially contribute to the welfare 


encouraged—I mean using it as a motive power. You have seen that lately 
some most ingenious, simple and useful gas engines haye been invented, and 
are now being brought under the notice of the public. Where only a small 
amount of power is required I know of no motor that will answer the pur- 
pose so well as a good gas engine. It can be applied to ‘so many various 
purposes, such as driving printing presses and sewing machines, turning 
lathes, etc., and it can even be applied with great benefit and economy in 
some of our churches, for driving the organ bellows. 

And now, gentlemen, you will see, from the few observations I have just 
made, that many and various are the ways in which gas can be used, and 
when the people come to use it, as shortly I am convinced they will use it, 
for other than domestic purposes, then we shall be enabled, on account of 
the larger consumption, to produce the article at a much cheaper rate than 
it has ever been done in the past. 

I might, gentlemen, have said a little on some of the other matters con- 
nected with the manufacture of gas, such as condensing and scrubbing, 
purification, leakage, meters, etc.; but I have purposely refrained from do- 
ing so, as several of these subjects will be handled, andI have no doubt ably 
handled, by some of the members of the Association, at a later stage of the 
present proceedings ; and from the discussions that will follow I hope much 
information will be obtained on these subjects. 

I cannot close my remarks without a reference to the present position of 
our Association ; and it gives me great pleasure indeed to be able te con- 
gratulate you on its prosperous condition, During the past six months no 
deaths have taken place amongst our number, and no calls whatever have 
been made upon our benevolent fund. This fund, Iam giad to inform you, 
still remains untouched, and from information I have received from the 
Treasurer, I am also glad to be able to state that the managers or working 
fund is in a very healthy state. The general Committee have been most as- 
siduous in their labors during the past half year, and to them are we in- 
debted for the prosperous state in which our Association stands, 








Death from Gas. 
nL Ae 

The Board of Coroners was yesterday notified that Sofia Ingenito, twenty- 
one years old, had been suffocated by inhaling gas. which had escaped from 
an open burner in her room at the Anson House, No, 76 Spring street,—N. 
Y. Herald, Nov. 1st. 

Another case of suffocation from gas has come to light, the victim being a 
young man named Thomas Jackson, son of a farmer of that name residing 
on the Dundas-road. He came to Toronto quite recently, and engaged with 
Mr, Wm. Boyd, carriage agent, corner of Mill and Cherry streets. On 
Monday night he retired to bed in the best of health, and yesterday morn- 
ing he was found dead by Mc. Boyd who went to call him. He had turned 
out the light, but had not turned off the gas properly, and when his room 
door was opened the place was full of it. Dr. Riddel was notified of the 
occurrence, but he saw no occasion for holding an inquest. It appears that 
Mrs. Boyd spoke to young Jackson previous to his retiring about the way in 
which he should turn off the gas.—Toronto Globe, Nov. 3d. 

Bertha Weise, a servant in the employ of Mr. Isaac Deutsch, at No, 223 
Henry street, was suffocated yesterday by inhaling gas from a burner in her 
bedroom. The girl arrived in this city a few days ago on the steamer Wie- 
land from Germany. She was taught by her mistress how to turn off the 
gas, but it is supposed that she made a mistake.—N. Y. Herald, Nov. 5th. 

Scranton, Pa., November 9th.—At an early hour this morning Charles 
Mulroony, aged twenty-four, residing in Hyde Park, was found in an un- 
conscious condition in a room at the Scranton House, on Lackawanna ave- 
nue. He engaged the room last night. When the room was opened it was 
found to be filled with gas. Strenuous efforts to resuscitate him were made 
but in vain. He suffered great pain. He blew out the gas, it is supposed, 
instead of turning it off.—ZHvening Telegram, Nov. 9th. 

In the broad silk department of W. H. Copcutt & Co.’s silk factory, Nep- 
perhan avenue, Yonkers, on Friday morning, by the escaping gas, about 
15 of the employees of that room were prostrated.—Yonkers Gazettee, Oct. 16. 








The Edison Electric Light. 


needa 

The Edison Electric Light Company has levied an assessment of $60 per 
share on its stockholders, aud the books have been closed for that purpose 
to remain so until Dec. 1. Itis claimed that more money was needed to 
carry on experiments than was anticipated, and advances were obtained in 
consequence from some of the larger stockholders untii the total sum due 
now reaches $180,000. 

The assessment is for the purpose of paying this, the original capital be- 
ing $300,000. Certificates of indebtedness will be given to those who pay 
up, which will be interchangeable into new stock when the capital is in- 
creased, A meeting with this object in view is to be held shortly,—N. Y 
| Times, Noy, 6th. 
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Official Report of Examinations of Gas for 
two Weeks ending Nov.{13, 1880, made 
at the Photometrical Room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 


Corrected Illuminating Power. 















































S| 8} 8 Ss} §| & 
Time of pe) » ~ ree vey pe) 
Day st | wB| gS BSE) S|] ge 
1880.) which | 64) 2A/ iA] BA gh 25 
Test were an As ge o et gS¢ 
Nov.| made. | BS) 0) £O| 85) FO! SO 
Za a a a q A 
t bg t t ° t 
1 23.72|18.67/26.20|22.58)19.78/27.42 
Between 
9.30 a.m. 
3 23.78)18.01/26.13)20.73/19.99/29.85 
and 
4 21.45)18.81/26.6: |21.88/19.96/28.95 
1PM 
5 24.27)19.07|25.88/23.06,20 .08/28.55 
6 24.04/19.19/25.59|22.387\49.89/29.30 
Averag: |23.45)18. 75/26 .09/22.12/19.94!28.81 
8 24.23/18. 24/26 .03/22.99)19.19/28.10 
9 22. 89)18.35/26.)0/22.61/21.29/27.34 
10 25.68) 18.38) 25.64/22 .54/19.84/27.12 
il 26 .94/19.03)26.12|/23.60/19.77|25.85 
12 28.C5) 18.90) 25. 15|23. 22) 20.85/27 .54 
18 25 .45)18.56/ 26.36/23 .85)19.56/26.73 
Average}2/.54/)§.57/25.90/23.13)/20.00)27.11 
* Five foot lava tip with check. 


+ Bray’s slit union, No. 7. 
t Bray’s slit union, No. 6. 
E. G. Lovz, Gas Examiner. 





Election of Mr. Samuel Prichitt as Pres- 
ident of the Nashville Gas Co.—Mr. Samuel 
Prichitt was elected President of the Nashville Gas 
Light Company, to fill the unexpired term made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Samuel Watkins. 





Captain Eads’ Ship Railway. 





The Scientific American of last week contains two 
full page illustrations of Captain Eads’ proposed rail- 
way for transporting ships with their cargo across 
continents. 

Captain Eads claims by his plan to be able to take 
loaded ships of the largest tonnage from one ocean 
to the other across the Isthmus of Pamama, as read- 
ily as can be done by a canal after the DeLessep plan, 
and at a much less cost for engineering construc- 
ticn. 

The project is certainly bold and ingenious, and 
the projector anticipates no serious difficulties in 
carrying forward his enterprise. 

e engravings referred to in the Scientiflc Amer- 
ican show the proposed construction of not only the 
railroad, but the uppliances for transferring the shjps 
from the water to the rail. 








A New Oil Can. 
—— 


A New England man has lately invented an illum- 
inating oil can. It is so arranged that the can holds 
the light and the oil, and is adapted for oiling ma- 
chinery in the dark, and when in use the Jight, which 
is made after the bull’s-eye pattern, strikes upon the 
point of tube that ejects the oil and enables the oiler 
to see just what he was doing. Its usefulness to loco- 
motive engineers for oiling engines in the dark 
should make it a valuable tool for them. The oil 
cannot harden orsbecome stiff, as the light in the can 
furnishes heat enough to keep it warm, and it can 
easily be carried in one hand. 

Different sizes, intended for all kinds of work, 
will be made.—Jron Age. 








Leakage of Gas in London. 





Very considerable street excavations have just been 
made in the Mile End Road and other East-end 
thoroughfares of London, on account of a very con- 
siderable quantity of gas escaping at some points of 
the gas mains into the street sewers. The inhabi- 
tants are moving with the object of inducing the 
Legislature to make the general adoption of the sub- 
way system for water and gas mains compulsory.— 
Review of Gas and Water Engineering. 








Large Gas Burners at Railway Stations. 





The New Station in Queen Street, Glasgow, of the 
North British Railway Company, is, we understand, 
to be lighted by Messrs. George Bray and Co's, flat- 
flame burners. This firm has received an order for 
thirty lapterns, ten having burners of 140-candle 
power, ten of 100-candle power, and the remaining 
ten with burners of 60-candle power. 

The flat-flame system is much upon the increase, 
and appears now to be very generally adopted.— 
Review of Gas and Water Engineering. 








An Electric Hammer. 
— > 

Messrs. Siemens end Halske, the well-known Ger- 
man electricians, have brought out a novelty, the 
electric hammer. 

The devise consists of three ho!low coils of insulat 
ed wire, having a movable core or rod of soft iron, 
which is free to move up and down under the axial 
attraction of the coils when a current circulates in 
them. The central coil is traversed by a constant 
current, which magnetizes the rod or hammer, and 
the two extreme coils are traversed by alternating 
currents from a dynamo-electric machine in such a 
manner that they alternately attract and repel the 
magnetic rod up and down, so as to make it beat like 
ahammer, The range of blow is limited on one side 











by a spiral spring placed within an elastic cushion. 
Of course a very great rapidity of action can be given 
to the hammer, while the arrangement is apparently 
applicable to working a rock drill.—Jron Age. 








Prices of Gas Coal. 
—_———_—= 
The following are the prices at which the com- 
panies mentioned are shipping coal: 
New York. Baltimore. S, Amboy 


Rio esa ccesvasicaccaivsss $5.25 $4.10 $4.80 
Scott’s Youghiogheny.. 5.00 3.75 
Montauk......cccccoscseeese 5.00 3.70 
Newburgh Orrel......... 5.00 8.75 
Tyrconnell ............... 5.00 3.75 
Despard.........ssscercseres 5.00 3.75 
West Fairmount.......... 5.00 3.75 


To give some idea of the relative prices at the 
East and the West we give the following quotations 
of coal furnished by the Fort Pitt Coal Company : 

At Pitsburgh, f.o.b. cars.... $1.30 per ton of 2000 lbs. 
At Cleveland, f.o.b. cars.... 2.90 ‘“ i 


At _ fo.b, vessels 3.05 ‘ “ 
At Buffalo, f.o.b. cars...... 3.55 ‘ bi 
At Chicayo, f.o.b. cars ...... as s 
At Indianapolis, f.o.b. cars. 3.00 ‘* sia 








Gas Stocks. 
——= 
Quotations by G. W. Close Jr., Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 
(with W B Scott & Co.,) 


34 Pine Sreeet, New Yorx City. 
NovemBER 16, 1880. 
s@ All communciations will receive particular attention 
sa The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. _gag 


Gas Co.'s of N.Y. City. 
Capital. Par. Bid. Asked 


ER a cesecccascoseane 466,000 50 60 70 
A sc accciee ctsanics 1,800,000 50 72 77 
2 Bonds 170,000 108 


Manhattan............. 4,000,000 50 180 185 


Metropolitan........... 2,500,000 100 139 142 
- Scrip... $1,000,000 ... 106 104 
Mattel: 0.000sccccsessesse 5,000,000 190 70 75 
‘* Bonds, go'd. 900,00 1000 100 104 
Municipal...........++ - 1,590,000 100 175 180 
- BOGS .00.00 750,000 106 110 
Now York............... 4,000,000 100 105 110 
BOER 6 osc creccensesse 270,000 50 — 100 
Gas Co's of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn .........+« -- 2,000,000 25 112 115 
CR iiss ecaantacters 1,200,000 20 60 65 
‘68. F. Bonds. 320,000 1000 100 105 
Fulton Municipal..... 1,500,000 100 70 80 
Peoples. .......0.++-+e00 1,000,000 10 30 35 
- Bonds. ....... 290,000 ... 90 95 
66 Berip ccccese; 250,000 ... 75 45 
Metropolitan........... 1,000,000 199 60 63 
PE dcasukgesigesesan 1,000,000 25 40 50 
Te Mi 700,000 1000 85 95 
Williamsburgh ....... 1,000,000 50 65 70 
” Bonds us ae 103 
iia Oiiictnstn 135,000 100 60 70 
- Bonds....... 40,000 — — _ 


Hichmond Co., 8. I. 300,000 ... 75 80 
Out of Town Gas Companies. 
Buffalo Mutual, N.Y 750,000 100 75 80 


> Bonds 200,000 1000 95 100 
Citizens, Newark..... 918,000 50 85 90 
“ ‘“ Bds. 124,000 — 10€ 10 
Chicago Gas Oo., Ills 125 Ss 
Cincinnati G.& C.Co. 190 
Consolidated, Balt. 84 85 
Bonds.... 199 110 

East Boston, Mass... 25 114 120 
Hannibal, Mo......... 100,000 100 95 100 
Hartford, Conn....... 700,000 25 140 144 


Hempstead, L. I..... 25,000 100... —_ 
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Halifax N. 8...... 400,000 40 148 150 j 
Bamilon Ostrow." -isnamo 40 137 Church's Reversible Screen, for Gas Purifiers, 
Jersey City ........ ... 750,G00 20 150 160 
Jacksonville, Ill...... 120,000 50 100... - 
Lewistown Maine... 400,000 100 70 80 
Laclede St Louis Mo. 1,200,006 iG 108 110 
Montreal, Canada.... 2,000,000 100 148 149 
New Haven, Conn... 24 146 150 
Oakland, Cal.......... 35 36 
Peas, Jersey City 85 90 

“ Bads. 5 

Pittsfield, Mass....... 120 130 
Rochester. N. Y...... 50 8670 30 

o Citizens 100 = 330 35 
Rondout & Kingston 75 80 
St. Louw Missonri.. 600 000 =50 250 254 
San Francisco Gas- 
Co., 8. Frisco Cal. 7 s PaTENTED JULY 9, 1878. 
Toledo, Ohio roid ae , 95 97 Reversible, Very Durable, & Easily Repaired. Oval Slats, with Malleable Iron Cross Bars. 
Troy, Citizens.. ..... 600,000 100 — —_ 


Washington, D.C... 1,500,000 20 200 215 


a Scrip 500,000 20 125 — 
Woonsocket, R. L.... 150,000 100 80 
Wilmington, Del.. 50 174 as 
is itevcsisencss 50 — 70 


100 shares Sieshatien Gas, sold at New York Stock 
Exchange, at 1794; 100 at 180. 50 Metropolitan, of 
New York, sold at auction, at 135. 
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GEORGE D. CABOT, Agent Lawrence Gas Co., Lawrence, Mee. 


REFERENCES :—Luwrence Gas Co., Lawrence Mass.; 


Co., Newport, R. I. 


Roxbury Gas Co., Roxbury, Mass.; Newport Gas 
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FOR SALE, 
LONDON 
Journal of Gas Lighting, 


VOLS. 1 TO 22 INCLUSIVE. 


Complete, Bound, and in Good Order. Please address 
“ LONDON JOURNAL,” Room 18, 42 Pine 8t., N Y. 





Engagement Desired 


By a Gas Superintendent of Seventeen 
Years’ Experience. 
Has had the entire management of a gas works, including 


289 | 
_ gg | distribution, for over 12 years. Satisfactory references. 
Address *¢ ,°? 31 WEST SIXTH St., CoviIneTon, EY, | 











WANTED, 
A SECOND-HAND SIX-INCH 


Wet Station Gas Meter, 


Address, Stating Price Delivered in New York, 


“O,” Box 24, Station G, B-ooklyn, N. ¥. 





THE PROCESS FOR REMOVING 


THE 


Carbonaceous Incrustations 


FROM 
THE INTERIOR SURFACE OF CLAY RETORTS, 


PATENTED BY THE LATE GEORGE W. EDGE. 


The subscriber, having secured the title to the abore 
is prepared to negotiate with gas companies for ey use 
on very reasonable terms. The great economy of this pro- 
c+ 8s has been thoroughly demonstrated in this country and 
in Engiand, and is the only method so fa) discovered that 
removes this troublesome accumulation expeditiously and 
without injury to the retorts. Address 


D. D. FLEMMING, Jersey City Gas Works, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


THE GLOBE STREET LAMP. 





MINER, 


Morrisania, NN. YW. City. 
Miner’s Improved 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF 
ad Bracket Lamps. 
Lamp Posts. 


Miner’s Pat. Street Lamps, 
with Fixtures for Hang- 


J. G. 
ing an 
Also, 





MORRIS, TASKER & C0,, 


Sst hinged: 


Builders of Gas Works, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SILENT GAS 


ENGINE. 


—/ 


Always Ready to be Started, and to give at once Full Power. 








NO STEAM TO MAKE OR MAINTAIN. 


NO COAL :.NO ASHES, N® 


NO FIRE NO DANGER NO EXTRA NSURANCE 
NO GAUGES, NO PUMPS NO LEAKAGE 


ALMOST NO ATTENDANCE, 


BURNS COMMON GAS. 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION PER HORSE POWER, 


21 ie? Cubic Ft. Per Hour. 


COSTS NOTHING WHILE STANDING LITTL WHILE 
RUNNING WITHOUT DOING WORK AND WHILE 
WORKING THE GAS IS PRECISELY REGULATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR IN PROPORTION TO THE POWER 
DEVELOPED 

SIZES AT PRESENT OFFERED, 2, 4 and 7 H. P 

LARGER SIZES TO ORDER. 


THE. NEW. OTTO SILENT GAS ENGINE. 


Onexcelled for Convenience and Economy in running Gas Exhausters, Tar and Ammonia Pumps, Hoists in Ware- 
houses or Stores, Ventilating Theatres, Halls and Buildings, Driving Electro-Magnetic Machines, 


— And nsefal generally for all work of small stationary steam engines. Where work is intermittent, trouble with a steam boiler and engine is at its maximum, but 
is at its minimum with a gas engine. For particulars, prices, etc., apply to SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


3045 Chestnut Stree t. Philadelphia. 








A. C. WOOD'S DRY SCRUBBER. 
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This Scrubber has been in use for 
three years, and found to be the 
cheapest, simplest, and most effective 
Scrubber for removing tar and am- 
monia from the gas ever brought 
to the notice of gas manufacturers. 

IT LEAVES NO TRACE OF AMNONIA. 
No expense for coke, wood, or other 
material. No danger of stoppages, no 
cleaning out to be done. There is/no 
increase of pressure, the gas having a 
full, free passage of equal capacity of 
the connecting pipes. 

Made in size to suit the capacity of any works, 


See pages 150 and 151 of the ‘‘ American Gas 
Light Journal” of April 2, 1879, For estimates 
of cost, address, 


A. OS, woop. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Or the Builders, T. F. ROWLAND, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., Waltham, Mass. 








\LaMpPp £0505. 


A. C. WOOD’S CAST IRON PIPE CUTTER 


Continues to be used by Gas and Water Companies in various parts of the country with the most satisfactory 


results. It cuts cast or wrought iron pipe of any size, from three inches to the largest made, leaving the edges 


clean, smooth, and true. Address, A. GC. WOOD, Syracuse, , ie 
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‘ =THE— 


ECONOMY OF GAS AS A FUEL 


FOR 


PURPOSES. 


COOKING 








This is a small Pamphlet containing the Paper read by 


MR. WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


At the recent meeting of the American Gas Light Association. 


IT IS INTENDED FOR GRATUITOUS DISTRIBUTION BY GAS COMPANIES AMONG THEIR CONSUMERS 


Price, Twelve Dollars per Thousand. 


ALL ORDERS TO BE SENT TO 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 42 Pine Street, New York. 








JOURNAL des USINES a GAZ. 


. Issued on the 5th of each Month. 


THIS JOURNAL CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL INFORMATION 
RELATING TO GAS MANOFACTURE IN FRANCE. 


MESSRS. SERVIER, MONNIER. AND ROUGET, EDITORS AND MANAGERS. 








Subscriptions Received at this Office, Price, Post-paid, $3.50 Per Annum. 


“- Seermarrenccane meena iiieesietetiieateneineeateeenainms 
THE GAS ANALYST’S MANUAL 
° 
BY F. W. HARTLEY, A.I.C.E., M.S.E. E. & F. fi. SPON, PUBLISHERS. 
PRICE, $2.50. 

CONTENTS. SEcTION I.—The purposes of photometry. Standard light. Standard burner. Gas Works Clauses Act 
Amendment Act, 1871 :—Regulations in respect of testing apparatus, mode of testing for illuminating power, and for 
sulphuretted hydrogen. Description of scandard apparatus. The photometer room. Preparation of candles. Testing 
operations. Readings. Correction for gas consumpt. Corrections for candles’ consumpt. Corrections for barometric 
pressure and temperature. Ordinary photometers. The inferential or jet photometers. To set the jet photometer at 
work. To rate the jet photometer. 

Section II.—Duration and mode of testing in London, sulphuretted aydrogen, ammonia, sulphu compounds. Prepar- 
ation of solutions. Fittingup. Toset the apparatus at work. Analysis. , 

Section II].—Ammonia. Sulphuretted hydrogen. Carbonic acid. The Cooper’s Tube, or Eudiometer. To calculate 
weight of sulphur. Harcourt’s color test. A rapid and accurate methodof estimating sulphur in coal gas. Specific 
gravity. To find the specific gravity of dry gas. To correct the bulk and find the weight of gas. 

APPENDIX.—Rules and tables to facilitate the calculations necessary in the determination of the illuminating value 
and degr.e of purity of coal gas. Photometry. Ammonia und sulphur. Proving of testing meters in London. The gas 
referees’ cubic-foot measure. Times and mode of testing for pressure in London. Proposed standards of light. 


A. M. Callender & Co., 42 Pine Street. N. Y. 
KINC’S TREATISE 


COAL GAS. 


Vol. I., Bound in Cloth, $10. 





























THE AMERICAN 
GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL. 


$3 PER ANNUM. 





42 Pine Street, N: Y. - 


& M. CALILENDEE & CO.. 42 Pine sueet, N. Y. 





SITUATION WANTED 


BY A YOUNG MAN AS 


SUPERINTENDENT 


OF A SMALL GAS WORKS, OR 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
OF A LARGE WORKS. 


Address ‘“‘SuPERINTENDENT,” care this Journal, 


“How to Burn. Gas.” 


Under this title a neat little book has been is- 
sued containing the paper of Mr. Jas. Somerville, 
as read at the last meeting at Cincinnati, together 
with a table, taken from Prof. Chandler’s lecture, 
showing the loss of light resulting from the use of 
shades, etc., of different kinds of glass. 

The book is intended for sale to Gas Compa- 
nies to distribute gratuitously among consumers. 
If Gas Companies can induce their consumers to 
use better burners and shades, one-half of the 
fault-finding will cease. 

The price is $10 per thousand. Orders may 
be sent to tise office of this sournal, 
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IMPROVED GAS EXHAUSTER 


With Engine on same Bed Plate, or without. 
BYE-PASSES, GAS VALVES, GOVERNORS, ELBOWS, PIPE-FITTINGS, &C., FURNISHED TO ORDER. 


P, H. & F. M, ROOTS,} Patentees and Manufacturers, {CQNNERSVILLE, IND, 


Ss. S. TOWNSEND, General Agent, 6 Cortland St. and 8 Dey St., N. Y. 
JAS. BEGGS & CO., Selling Agents, 8 Dey St., N. Y¥. 
WM. COOKE, Selling Agent, 6 Cortland St., N. Y. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 





SMITH & SAYRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Coal and Iron Exchange, 21 Cortlandt Street, N. Y 
BUILDERS OF 


Machinery and Apparatus for Gas Works. 
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LF.SEALING RETORT DOORS. 
CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. 


¥ 


ISBELL’S PATENT 8 


PURIFYING BOXES, TOWER SCRUBBERS, WITH AUTOMATIC WATER 
Plans and Estimates for the Improvement, Extension, or Alteration of Gas Worxs, or for the Construction o 


BY-PASSES, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS. 
ISBELL’S PAT. AUTOMATIC STREET PRESSURE GOVERNOR. 


MACKENZIE’S PATENT ROTARY AND STEAM JET GAS EXHAUSTERS, GOVERNORS, COMPENSATORS 
HIGH SERVICE GOVFRNOR, GAS AND WATER VALVES, HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATOR, BENCH 
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MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Also Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 836 DROADWAY. 


NEW YORK. 
Spectal designs furnisued for Gas Fixtures for Churches 
Public Halls, Lodges. &c. 


LUDLOW 
Valve Manf’g Co., 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to S3 Vail Ave 


TROY, NEW YORK. 


BRASS AND IRON SLIDE VALVES 


(Double and Single Gate winc to 36 inch—outside a 
inside screw Indicator etc fo Gas Wate and Steam- 


HYDRAULIC MAIN DIP REGULATORS. 
ALSO 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 





——, 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





REFERENCES FURNISHED. 





Portland Cement, 
Roman Cement, 


Keene’s Cement, 
Sellurs Gas Cement. 
English Fire Brick, No. 1. 
“6 Silica Fire Brick. 
IMPORTER 


Ss. L. MERCHANT 


41 Broadway, New York, 
Just below Trinity Church. 344-ly 
eum a 25 cents postage for “‘Practicg Treatise/on 
men 





Ee". O. NORTON, 
Hydraulic Cement, 


Specially adapted for gas works. Under water it ts capab, 
of giving better results than Portland ur any other cement 


21 Cortland Street, New York. 


Preserve the Journal! 





We will furnish to our subecribers an important 
article for preserving in a convenient form, the num. 
bers of the Journal as it is issaed at tke very low 
price of $1.25. Sent eith2z by Express or Mail, aa 
dirested. 

By mail the postage will be % cents, which will be 
added to the price of the Binder. Send orders to 

A. M. CALLENDEP $ CO. 
42 Pine Streat, Room 18, New York, 








3 See: 
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A. H. M’NEAL & BRQ., 


BURLINGTON. N. J, 
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CAST IRON PIPES 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 








" PAVIL > 3 BROWN, 


ga SP a, a Est ER TRON 


~ JAS. P. MICHAELSON, Sec. — 
WM. SEXTON, Supt. 


GLOUCESTER CITY 








“Cast Iran stat Pies, 89 rales, Fin ytrants, Gasholders, &c. 


Office No. 6 North Seventh denies, Rusaagnin. 











— 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WARREN FOUNDRY iw MACHINE CoO,, 


WORKS AT PHILLIPSBURGLH, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 153 BROADWAY. 


Cast Iron Water and Gas Pipe 
FROM TWO TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. 
ALSO ALL SIZES OF 


FLANCE PIPE for Sugar House and Mine Work. 
Branches, Bends, Retorts, Etc., Etc. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. | 





436-1 








_ EEE a a 


leas CONSUMERS HAND BOOK, by W«. Ricn- 
ARDs. C. E. 18 mo. Sewed. 20 Ceats, 


: sana ONSUREnS MANUAL, by E. S. CaTHELs, C.E. 
10 Cents 


We are prepared to furnish to GAS MANAGERS PRACIHICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by Txomas 
rand others interested in the topics treated of, the fol |  3°X. Second edition, $5. 


; : : AIR AS FUEL, OR PETROLEUM AND OTHER MIN- 
lowing Books, at prices named : | ae RAL OILS UTILIZED BY CARBURETTING AIR, by 
CWEN C. D. Ross, Member Institute Civil Engineers. 
8 vo. Cloth. $1.50. 


| FODELWS SYSTEM CF BOOKKEEPING FOR 
GAS COMPANIES. $5. 


tang above will be forwarded by Express, upon receipt of 

r . | Price 

one ae oe SS See eree, FY We will take especial pains in securing and forwarding 
Rev. W. R. Bowptrcm, M. A., wit ngraving?. 3 oT | any other Works that may be desired, upon receipt of order. 








GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAY RICHARDS, 4 to, | 
with numerous soa test and Piates, in Csoth bind- 
ing. $12. 


THE GAS ANALY sT’s MANUAL, by F. W Hart- 
LEY, $2.50. 


Cloth. $4.50, | = Ho or ee must be made by Check, Draft, or Post Office 
HEWBIGGINS MAND BOOK.) THomas NEwsic- | A. M, CALLENDER & CO. 
ent, C. BE. $3.75 Room 18, No, 42 Pine 8t., N.Y. 
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R. D. WOOD & CO., 
PHILADELPHIa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE 
FOR GAS AND WATER 
Lamp Posts, Valves, Etc. 


Mathew’s Pat. Anti-Freezing Hydrants, 


400 Chestnut Street. 
JAMES MARSHALL & CO. 


Franklin Foundry and 
Pipe Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS, WATER, AND OIL PIPES 








Works, ISth, 19th, 20th and Railroad Street. 
Office, No. 23 Nineteenth Street. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


N.B.—Pipes from 8-11ch and upwards cast in 12 ft. lengths. 
t@” Sond for Circular and Price List, 


BERGEN IRON WORKS. 
ROBT. CAMPBELL & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPES, 


FOR WATER AND GAS, 
Valves, Fire and Dock Hydrants, 
Lamp-Posts and Flange Work, 
Bench Castings for Gas Works, &c. 


Office, 85 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Mellert Foundry & Machine Co, 


ZXuimited. Established 1848, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





\ 








Fla Pi 
Fire Hydrants, Lamp 
Retorts and Machinery, 


And Castings of every description for Furnaces, Roll'ng Mills, 
Grist and Saw Mills, Mining Pumps, Hoists, etc. 


ARNOLD MELLERT, Supt., READING, PA. 


NATIONAL COAL GAS COMPENY. 


320 Broadway, N. Y., Rooms 50, 51 & 52. 
H. P. ALLEN, President. 


The process known as GWYNNE-HARRIS but from later 
most essential improvements, more appropriately called the 
ALLEN-HARRIS, or AMERICAN HYDROCARBON process 
for making “‘ Water Gas,” bythe decorhposition of super- 
Xeated steam, in fire-clay retorts, set similarly to those in 
Coal Gas Works, is au established success, More than One 
Hundred Million cubic feet of gas have been made under 
this process, and for permanency and brilliancy, a8 well as 
economy both to the manufacturer and consumer, it is supe- 
rior to any gar made by the old, or any other method. 

Our process is not intermittent but continuous. The steam 
and the oil are admitted into the retorts by gauge cocks, and 
run for days without change. All the materials required, 
besides the steam, are 17 Ibs. of Anthracite coal and about 
$3¢ gallons of Petroleum or Napbtha, per 1000 feet of bri- 
liaut gas. 

Rights for sale. Inquire of the President, 


» Water 


With Special Castin 
G osts, 


ates, 
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The Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., 


THE LATEST IMPROVED 


Gas Apparatus 


AND 


MACHINERY, 


Wrought Iron Roofs and 
Bench Castings, 


SINGLE LIFT AND TELESCOPIC 
GASHOLDERS. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


BARTLETT, HAYWARD & C0, 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GAS HOLDERS, BENCH CASTINGS, MULTITUBULAR 
WATER AND AIR CONDENSERS, COMMON AND 
TOWER SCRUBBERS, ROTARY & STEAM 
JET EXHAUSTERS, WROUGHT 
IRON ROOF FRAMES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
OF GAS APPARATUS. 





WORKS: ; 
Cors. Pratt, Scott,’McHenry, Ramsay and Bartlett Streets. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 46T-ly 


CONNELLY & CO.,'_ 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Iron Sponge Puriiying Material 
CONNELLY’S JET EXHAUSTERS. 


407 Broadway. New York City. 


C. CEFRORER. 


Manufacturer of 
GAS BURNERS. 
GAS HEATING AND COOFING APPARATUS. 


FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS, ETC. 
No. 248 North Eighth Street, Phila-‘lelphia. 




















1842. DEILY & FOWLER 1880. 
LAUREL IRON WORKS. 


ADDRESS, 39 LAUREL STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS HOLDERS, 


SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC—WITH CAST 
OR WROUGHT IRON GUIDE FRAMES. 


We are prepared to furnish Holders, Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, Bench Castings, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
Drips, Bends, Tees, and all other Iron Work connected with 
Gas Works. We have built 12 gas works and 122 gasholders. 
Personal supervision given to the erection of all our work. 
Holders built at following places since 1868: 

Lancaster, Pa. (2) Indianapolis, Ind, 
Williamsport, Pa. (8) Jacksonville, iu. 

Bristol, Pa. ~ Johet, Ll. 

Catasaqua, Lawrence, Kansas, 

Kittannin: Pa. Jefferson City, N. O. La. (2), 
Hazelton, Algiers, N. O., La, 

Freeport. Pa. Kalamazoo, Mich 
Huntingdon, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. (2) 

Pittston Pa. Cgdensburg, N.Y 

sethiehem (S). Pa, Waverly, N. Y. 


Sharon, Pa. Little Falis, N. Y. 
Canter, Pa Penn Yann, N. Y. 
Carlisle, Pa Watkins, N. Y. 
Reaver Falls, Pa. Coney Island, N. ¥. 
Annapolis, Md. (2) Batavia, N. Y. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Gloucester, N. J. 
Lynchburg, Va. Salem, N.d. 


Stanton, Va. 
Youngstown, O 
Steubenville, O, 
Zanesville, O. 


Mount Hoily, N. J. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Fnglewood, N. J. 

Fi mington, N. J. (2) 


Mansfield, O. Dover, Del. 
Marion, 0. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Belleatre oO, Meriden, Conn, 
Athens 6, Milwaukee, Wis, 
Barnesville, 0. Buriington, Vt. 
Newark, 0.” Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Columbus, O, Att’ca, N. Y. 
Franklin, Ind, 


BROWN & OWEN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Gas ald Water Works Supplies. 


Particular attention given to the alteration of old works. 
Estimates and Drawings farnished. 


THOS. R. BROWN, R. PITT OWEN, 
Late Chief-Eng. Phila. Gas Works. 


Address all communications to 
N. W. Cor. 12th and Noble Streets, 
482-ly PHILADELPHIA, 











HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Foundry 


738, 740, 742 and 744 Greenwich St., N. Y 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS 
AND 


APPARATUS FOR GAS-WORKS. 


BENCH CASTINGS 
from benches of one to six Retorts each. 
WASHERs: MULTITUBLAR AND 
AiR CONDENSERS :CONDEN- 
= ee 3 SCRUBBERS, 


‘AUSTERS 
for REN Retorts from pressure. 
ENDS and BRANCHES 


of all aa and description. 


FLOYD’S PATENT 
MALLEABLE aeons LID. 
BUTLE 
COKE SUREENING SHOVELS. 


SABBATON’S PATENT 
FURNACE DOOR AND FRAME. 


SELLER’S CEMENT 
for stopping leaks in Retorts. 
GAS GOVERNORS, 
7 everything ccanected with well regulated Gas Works 
low price, and in complete order. 
N.B.—STOP VALVES from three to thirty inches— 


at very low prices, 
siLAS C. HERRING. JaMES R. FLOYD 


(wet and dry), 
EX 


Al. RANSHAW, Pres. & Mangr. T. H. Brreaw, Asst. Mangr. 
WM. sTacey, Vice-Pres. R. J. TARVIN, Sec, & Trea 


STACEY MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFAOTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 


< 
GAS-HOLDERS 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 
Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 
Foundry on MILL STREET ; Nos. 38, 35, 87 and 39 


Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





REFERENCE. 


Cincinnati Gas-Li y Co. Baton Rouge, La., Gas vo. 
Indianopolis Gas Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 
Dayton, O., Gasli nt Co. Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 
Covington, Ky., Gas Co, Peoria, Ti, Gas Co. 
Springtie'd, 0., ‘Gas Co. uincy, il, Gas Co. 
Terre Haute, ind., Gas Co. hampaign, ills., Gas Uo. 
Madison, Ind., Gas Co. Carlinville, Ill, Gas Co. 
Kansas ror ity, Mo., Gas Co. Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Co, 
Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 
Burlington lowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss.. Gas Co 
rs Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, Gal, Gar Uc. 
R.F. Coverdale, Rin gr Cincinnati, aod othera 























CONTINENTAL WORKS. 





GASHOLDERS OF ANY MAGNITUDE. 


T. F. ROWLAND, Proprietor, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


ENGINEER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GAS-HOLDERS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, VALVES, 
PURIFIERS, RETORTS, and HY- 
DRAULIC MAINS, 


and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas. Plans and Sryecifications prepared 
and Proposals given for the necessary Plans for Lighting 
Cities. Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories. 








ae Be 


No. 1211 MARKET 


Bench Castings, 
Centre Valvés, 


Condensers, 





UNZINGHER, 


Engineer and Builder, 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


BUILDER AND CONSTRUCTOR OF ALL KINDS OF GAS MACHINERY, 


ON THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED PLAN. 


Gasholders, 





Scrubbers, 
Stop Vaives, 
Estimates and Drawings Furnished upon Application. 


pow eae 
Etc., Etc. 
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J. H. CAUTIER & CO., 


CORKER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 
Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


J. H. GAUTIER, 
893-ly C. E. GREGORY 


BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Retorts, Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS, 
Office, SS Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LACLEDE 


FIRE BRICKS AND 


CAS RETORT WORKS 


CHELTENUAM, MO. 


Hand and Machine made Retorts and Settings, Superior 
Fire Bricks for Siemans Gas and Glass Furnace. Bricks 
and Tiles for Whitwell’s Hot Blast Ovens, Blast Furnace 
and Cupola Tiles, Etc. 


Fire Bricks and Tiles 


of all shapes and sizes. 
Glass Pot Clay. Fine Ground Cla yend Fire Bricks. Sewer 
Pipe, Etc. 
901 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
642— 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON ST., E.R., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS. 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue 6.,-N. Y. 


Borgner & O’Brien, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS, 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC. 


23d St., Above Race, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
TWENTY YEARS’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 











Works, 
LOCEPORT, PA. 





GARDNER BROTHERS, 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 


Works; 
MT. SAVAGE JUNCTION, MD. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, RETORT SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, Ete. 


OFFICE, 116 SMITHFIELD 8T., PITTSBURGH, PA, 
0, H. SPRAGUE, No. 13 EXCHANGE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 


MINERS & SHIPPERS OF FIRE CLAY. 








OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 


WORKS, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY, 


HENRY MAURER, 
Excelsior Fire Brick & Clay Retort Works 


' CLAY GAS RETORTS, BENCH SETTINGS, FIRE BRICK, TILES, ETC. 








English and Provincial Gas Coals, 


IMPORTED BY THE UNDERSIGNED, VIZ.: 


BLOCK HOUSE, GLACE BAY, AND INTERNATIONAL, 


FROM THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Abram Company’s Arley Gas Coal and Cannel, 
Higginson’s North Ince Hall Gas Cannel, 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


DELIVERED AT ANY PORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ANALYSES FURNISHED AND FULL PARTICULARS OBTAINED BY APPLYING TO 


PERKINS & CO., 41 South Street, New York. 








THE MONTAUK GAS COAL COMPANY 


TOBIN WHITE, President, 





Smith Building, 3, 5, & 7 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





WHARVES, LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE, MD. 


JAMES BOYCE, Agent and Shiprer, BALTIMORE. 





THE ECONOMY 


OF 


GAS AS A FUEL 


FOR 


Cooking Purposes. 


rice, S212 a Thousand. 


jastl 
any | 
able 
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NEW YORK AND CLEVELAND 


GAS COAL COM’Y 
Of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Company is prepared to furnish any amount of their 
jastly celebrated, and acknowledged superior GAS COAL, to 
any point reached by railroad or navigation. on most favor 
able terms. 


General Office—89 Wood Street, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office—120 Water Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


WILLIAM A. McoINTOSH, President. 

A. CARNEGIE, Vice-President. 

W. P. DE ARMIT, Treasurer. 

THOMAS AXWORTHY. Agent 
851-ly at Cleveland, Ohio. 





GAS COALS. 


TH E 


PENN GAS COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR 


COAL, CAREFULLY SCREENED, 


AND PREPARED FOR 


GAS PURPOSES. 


00 








Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin’s «aa Penn Station 
m the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


OFFICES 
No. 209 South Third Street, Phil’a. 90 Wall Street, New York, 
PLACES OF SHIPMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad, Pier No. 2 (Lower Side). 
Greenwich Wharves, Delaware River. 
366-ly Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. de 





THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C. OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS. MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, Trinity Build- 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices, 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

Ithas been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 

he Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 
panies of New York; the Brooklyu and Citizen’s Gas Light 
Companies of Brooklyn, N. Y |; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., and the Providence Ga» Light Com- 
pany, Providence, R, I. 

Best dry coals shipped from Locust Point, wharves, and 
te attsnztion given to orders for chartering of vessels, 

$%4-ly.D 





THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 32 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 


Wharves Locust Poin’ 
Compaty’s Office, 15 German st.,} Baltimore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light ey, 
N.J.3; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Lig’ é 
re Maine 
*." Reference to them is requested, 204-4 





TYRCONNELL GAS COAL., 


MINED 1N TAYLOR COUNTY, WEST’ VA. 
Company’s Office, 25 S. Gay St., Baltimore. 
CHARLES MACKALL, Secretary. 

CHARLES W. HAYS, Agent, Room 7, 111 B’way, N. ¥. 
SHIPPING PoInt—Baltimore, Md. 





This coal yields 10,000 cubic feet of Gas with an illuminat- 
hg power of over 16 candles, Forty bushels of very superio 
oke, with little Ash and scarcely any clinker Oi-ly 








GEO. W. DRESSER, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


TRINITY BUILDING 





ROOM 89. 111 BRUADWAY. | 





CANNELTON COAL COMPANY 


Miners of the celebrated CANNELTON CANNEL, acknowledged to be the best enricher produced 
in this country, yielding 10,000 cubic feet of 64.54 candle gas per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


J. TATNALL LEA, Treasurer, P. 0. Box 1747 Philadelphia. 


Sates \ aween & CO., New York. 
Acznts: ) DANIEL W. JOB & CO., Boston. MAYER, CARROLL & CO., Baltimore. 











The ‘West Fairmont and Marion Consolidated Coal Company, 


VERY SUPERIOR GAS COAL, 


IN ANY QUANTITY DESIRED, on the shortest notice, at their office, 231 BROADWA4 i, New York 


THE FORT PITT COAL Co. 


OFFER THEIR CELEBRATED 


Fort Pitt Gas Coal, 


Carefully Screened and Prepared for Gas Purposes, 
Delivered at any Point reached by Railroad or 
Navigation, on the Most Favorable Terms. 


Office, No. 337 Liberty Street, 
PiITtTrTsBvuRGH, WPENN. 

Box 314, J. E. McCRICKART, Manager. 

| 
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“SCOTT'S” OCEAN MINE 





Youghiogheny Cas Coal. 


The undersigned, agents for Messrs. W. L. Scott 
& Co., proprietors of the above well-known col- 
liery, solicit orders for delivery of the Ocean Coal 
at any point'in New York and New England. 
Shipments made immediately if desired 


PERKINS & CO. Sales Agents 


41 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK. BOX 3695. 
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INTERNATIONAL--1876--EXHIBITION. 











The U. S. Centennial Commission 


HAVE DECREED AN AWARD TO 


HARRIS, GRIFFIN & C@., 


12th and Brown Sts., Philadelphia, and 49 Dey St., N. Y., U.S, A.., 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS : 


The Exhibit consists of a Series of METERS from the Largest Size Station Meters for the use of the MANUFACTURE OF GAS, to those for the use of 
the ORDINARY CONSUMER. The Instruments are WELL MADE, RELIABLE as to INDICATION, and embody a number of sundry improvements which, 
with the general character of the Exhibit, entitle the whole to commendation. 


Attesi—J. L. CAMPBELL, Signed—A. T. GOSHORN, J. R, HAWLEY, 
Secretary, pro-tem. Director General President 


















‘GROUP JUDGES. 


AMERICAN. FOREIGN. 
Pror. JOSEPH HENRY, LL.D., Secretary of Smithsonian Institution, Wash-| Sm WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Great Britain 
ngton, D. O. JUL. SCHIEDMAYER, Germany. 
Pror. F. A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., President of Columbia College, N. Y‘} Mz. E. LEVASSEUR, France. 
Pror. J. E. HILGARD, Washington, D. O. P. F. KUPKA, Austria. 
Pror. J. C. WATSUN, Ann Arbor, Michigan. EDW. FAVRE PERRET, Switzerland. 
Generat HENRY K. OLIVER, Salem, Massachusetts. 
GEORGE F. BRISTOW. New York. 











Chas. F. Dieterich’s Regenerator Furnace. 


CAN BE ADAPTED TO ANY BENCH WITHOUT DISTURBING THE ORDINARY SETTINGS. 
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These Furnaces have been in operation at the works of the People’s 
Gas Company, Baltimore, since June, 1878. A bench of 6’s, with retorts 
20in.x12in.x8ft. 6in., will burn off 1,350 pounds of coal in 3 hours. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the coke is sufficient to thoroughly burn off the charges. 


State, city, and factory rights granted on reasonable terms. For full par- 
ticulars apply to either 


CHAS. F. DIETERICH, Eng’r People’s Gas Co., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Wh. FARMER, 11: Broadway, N.Y¥., F.L. HAGADORN, 162 Beach St. Chicago, Ill., or HENRY J. DAVISON, 231 Broadway, N. Y. 
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T. O. HOPPER, Preat. and Gen. Supt. WM. H. HOPPER, Vice-Prest. WM. N. MILSTED, Treas. WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS, 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. . PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTRE VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR AND JET PHOTOMETEBRBS. 
Manufactories: GAS STOVES—AMERICAN, FRENCH, & ENGLISH. /( Agencies: 
SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER. 37 Water Street, Cinci i. 
512 W. 22d St., N. Y. SUGG’S “STANDARD” ARGAND BURNERS. ALSO NN AND TTT. S) semthy Games Seheet, Chtnnae. 
a Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Measuring’? Drum, $10 North Secord Street, St. Louis. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Sole Agents for Wm. Cowan’s Automatic Pressure Changer. | 122 & 124 Sutter St., San Francisco. 











HELME & McILHENNY, 


Successors to Harris & Brother. , 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


PRACTIOAL GAS WATER MANUFACTURES, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa - 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas 2 aoa ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. : 





From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 33 years) and from our personal supervision of ad 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 


WILLIAM HELME. JOHN MoILHENNY. 








WM. WALLACE GOODWIN, Prest. and Treas, WM. H. MERRICK, V.-Prest. H. DUMONT WAGNER, Supt. 8S. L. JONES, Sec. S. V. MERRICK, Asst, Sec. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY, 


Successors to W. W. GOODWIN & CO. 
No. 1012, 1014 and 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No, 142 Chambers Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF GAS STOVES FOR CUOKING AND HEATING PURPOSES. 


Dry and We: GAS METERS, Station Meters (Square, Cylindrical or in Staves) Glazed Meters, King’s and Sugg’s Experimental Meters, 
Lamp Post Meters, Etc., Etc., Meter Provers (sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet), Pressure Guages of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Re- 
gisters, Pressure Indicators (sizes 4 inch, 6 inch and 9 inch), King’s Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, Dry and Wet Centre Seals, Dry aud Wet Gov. 
ernors, Exhauster Governors, Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus complete—also 

Testing and Chemical Apparatus of all kinds, and of the most perfect description, for all purposes relating to Gas. 


Coodwin’s Improved Lowe’s Jet Photometer. 


Special attention to repairs of Meters, and ali apparatus connected with the business. 
All work guaranteed first class in every particular, and orders filled promptly. 





NOW READY AND FOR SALE, 


Review of Gas and Water Kngineering. FODELL’S 


ISSUED EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY. System of Bookkeeping 


FORK GAS COMPANIES, 


Edited and Published by Cuas. W. Hastines; 8 Buckingham St., London, Eng. | Pree $, which snouid be sent either In Check, P, 0. Order 
or Registered Letter. 


. ° P . P Biank Bo-ks, with printed beadings and forms 
Each number contains articles in connection with the manufacture and supply of Gas ; sum- | tem, ‘wi'l so supplied to Gas Companies, by wopiaiea aare 


mary of latest intelligence on the subject of Electric Lighting ; articles upon Water Supply ; also | FOP®L Patlacelphia, or . 2. coke 
on the Construction and Maintenance of Gas, Water, and Sewage Works. OFFICE GAS LIGHT JOCRNAL, 42 Pine St., N. Y 








Price, 10s., Postpaid. 


CATHEL’S 


The Gas and Water Companies’ Directory. esas a. a ‘ti * = 


Edited and Published Annually by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 








Enables every Gas Consumer to ascertain at a glance, with. 
ovt any previous knowledge of the Gas Meter, the quantity 


This Work gives a complete list of all Gas and Water Companies throughout England, Scotland, Ireland qudsunay valde cl théGasdiaandind Aili thakets Memes 


and Wales; date of formation, araount of capita and names of all officers, etc. ; including carbon of obtaining from Gas the largest amount of its light, 
teturns, prices paid for gas, dividends, etc. It will be to the advantage of Gas Companies io supply 
7 2 their Consumers with one of these Guides, as a means of pre- 
Price, in Cloth Covers, 5s. ; Paper Covers, 8. 6d. Postage Eatra. venting compiaints arising from their want ct knowledge in 
Address, 8 BUCKINGHAM STREET regara t) the registration of their meters. For saie bv 
, + 


A. M, CALLENJER & Co, 
Orders Received at this Office. LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND \ 42 Pine Strect, Ncw ork Room 18 
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RETORT GAS HEATING STOVES, 


For Bathrooms, Offices, Studies, Halls, Chambers, Etc. 





















THESE 





ARE 






OUR NEW OPEN FIRE-PLACE 
REFLECTOR HEATERS, 







WITH CORRUGATED COPPER REFLECTORS. 








Designs are ornamental, Castings the very finest, 


and trimmings nickel-plated. They are very checr- 





HAT ERY , 
— Nai ful and pleasant. Two sizes, numbered 4 and 5, 









OPEN FIRE-PLACE HEATER. 





THIS IS THIS IS 


OUR RETORT OUR RETORT 


Farlor Heater. 


THREE SIZES, 


Farlor Heater. 


, . THREE SIZES, 

















NUMBERED 1, 2, AND 3. NUMBERED 1, 2, AND 3. 








RETORT HEATER. 


THESE TWO CUTS REPRESENT 


The Cylindrical Reflector Heaters, 


With Corrugated Copper Reflectors. Nickel-plated Frame in Front. 
Made in Three Sizes, Numbered 1, 2, and 3. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





MANUHPACTURED BY THE 


REFLECTOR HEATER, REFLECTOR HEATER. 


RETORT CAS STOVE COMPANY, 
Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 


FRED. 1. MARCY, Fresident. a. WN. SMITS, Treasurer. 
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